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PREFACE. 


LIE an other matters of form, a preface is per- 
' haps of little conſequence. As it will not add to 
the fame of a good book, it cannot reſcue a bad one 
from neglect. Such, however is the anxiety of a 
writer on his firſt attempt, that he cannot forbear 
ſoliciting the favour, which he yet knows the ſo- 
licitation will be of no advantage to procure. 


Taz Author of the following pieces, while he 
gives them to the public, is ſenſible of their ſmall 
value. But he wiſhed to raiſe a monument of the 
employments which had engaged his earlieſt years; 
which, while it was viewed by his friends with par- 
tiality, would, he hoped, be regarded by the public 
with indulgence. It is only by the voice of the 
public, that he, who has ſpent time and labour in 
attempts, can be aſſured how far he has ſucceeded. 
While ſenſible of the ſmall value of the contents of 
this little volume, and that their value would even 
to himſelf decreaſe with his years; he truſted, that 
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the attempts of the youth would be regarded by o- 
thers with a degree of favour, which would not 
be ſhown to the performances of the man. 


Taz Verſes were compoſed between the thir- 
teenth and eighteenth year of the author's age.— 
(The laſt mentioned period he completed only in 
the month. in which he now writes.) They were 
the offspring of occaſional feeling, finiſhed at once, 
and afterwards neglected, till the idea of publication 
was ſuggeſted. The Author has ever had a taſte for 
poetry; which has, to him, proved a ſource of gra- 
tification highly innocent and pleaſing. Induced 
by youthful ardour to imitate what he admired, he 


perhaps adds one more to the many inſtances, that 


inclination is not always accompanied with genius. 


Tax few pieces in proſe that are added were ta- 
ken at random from a number of others. In ſuch 
attempts much of the ſmall part of his life already 
paſt has been pleaſingly, and he hopes not unprofi- 
tably employed; and it is his wiſh, to be able to af- 
ford to others ſome ſhare of the pleaſure which he 
has himſelf experienced from the purſuits of litera» 


. ture, 


To thoſe, who have honoured his publication 
with their names, he takes this opportunity to re- 
| h | turn 
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turn his thanks. His work is now in the hands of 
the public; their ſentence he waits with the anxi- 
ety occaſioned by diffidence of his own abilities; 
ſupported, however, by the conſciouſneſs of right 
intentions, and early endeavours worthily employ- 
ed. How far their judgement may be favourable 
he knows not; but it ſhall always find him prepared 


to acknowledge its juſtice, and acquieſce in its de- 
eiſion. 
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Han. Poetry ! thy powerful lay 
Alike all hear, alike obey; / 

To thee belong our mirth, our tears, 

To raiſe to rapture, fink with fears. 

"Tis thou the rudeſt cariſt inſpire 
With ſtrains that een the leatn'd admire. 
Thy voice is heard, confeſt thy ſway, . 
Wide as the riſe of morn, and ſetting of the day. 


Il 


Hail, ſent to * thou 1 Maid! 

The ills of life to chear and aid. 

From dreary plains, and wintry kies, 

To fairer ſcenes thou turn'ſt our eyes. 

With thee the ſky is always clear; 

And ever-green thy fields appear: 

Forgetful of its cares, the ſoul _ 

To ſweet illufion yon, and owns thy ſoft controul. 
| III. To 
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III. 

To verdant plains and flow'ry meads 
The gentle Muſe of Paſtral leads, 
Where ev'ry breeze with fragrance blows, 
Where ev'ry ſtream in murmurs flows; 
There ſinging, as their flocks they keep, 
The ſwains and virgins tend their ſheep ; 
There, free from care, content they prove, 
Secure the peaceful bliſs of innocence and love. 


Wine, Love's more ſprightly joys, * 
The Muſe who regulates the lyre; 
Or, riſing to ſublimer lays, 
She celebrates the hero's praiſe; 
Now gentle, ſmooth, and ſweet ſhe flows, 
- Now ardent and impetuous glows; 
Now graceful plays in under-ſky, 
Now boldly ſpurns the W and wings ber flight 
on high. 


| | V. 

Its ſadly pleaſing themes, the Muſe 
Of plaintive elegy purſues: 
The exile weeps his native ſhore, 
Which he muſt never viſit more; 
Deploring abſence, 'or diſdain, 
Unhappy lovers ſigh their pain; 

On youth and beauty's early urn, 


Truelove, affection warm, and holy friendſhip mourn. 
VI. But 
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But to the Epie Muſe belong 
The higheſt honours of the ſong: 


Tis hers to {ing in lofty ſtrains 


The glorious deeds of martial plains ; 

Tis herggupon the warrior's tomb 

To bid unfading laurels bloom; 

*Tis hers to give the-gen'rous meed, 

For which the heroes toil, for which the heroes bleed. 


wn. 7 
Thine, Greece! the muſe's higheſt Praiſe, 
Thou parent of immortal lays ! 


Thine were the whole Aonian quire, 
Thee all the ſacred Nine inſpire. 


There boldly Pindar ſweeps the ſtrings; 


Anacreon ſoftly, ſweetly, ſings; 
And Homer, in whoſe ev'ry line 
Breathe morethan mortal forcc,aud harmony divine. 


VIII. 
Long did the Grecian glory laſt, 
But with the courſe of empire paſt. 
Greece, ſubject to the Roman ſway, 


"Taught Rome to imitate her lay. 


Subdued by war, by milder arts 
She tam'd the ſavage victors hearts: 
The Romans, maſters of the field, 


To Greece, the nobler palm of genius, learning yield. 
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IX 

From Greece to Rome at once the flame 
In all its blaze of glory came, 
Rome, with the dazzling luſtre fir d, 
Contented copied, and admir'd, 
Horace imbib'd the ſacred fire 
And ſpirit of the Grecian lyre : 
The daring track of Homer's muſe, 


- X 
But, liberty and virtue loſt, 

The muſe forſook the Latian coaſt: 

To Albion next ſhe bent her way, 
And tun'd her voice to freedom's lay. 
There Shakeſpeare copied nature's hue, 
And paſſion's lively colouring. drew; 
And Milton in an-angel's tongue, 


e Gp cge-Lang.. 
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| "Wa Grecian fountains flow dong 

The thouſand mazy rills of ſong: 

Theſe muſt each bard approach with awe, 
And thence with ſacred rapture draw. 

Mzonides, by all confeſt, | 

Of poets, as the. firſt, the beſt, 

All, who'd excel, muſt copy fil, 


With no unequal pace the Mantuan bard purſues... 


Sen 


MuftelimbParnaſſus hejght, and. drink Caſtalia' srill; 3 
XII. To 
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XII. 


To you, my friend ! theſe lays belong, 
The guide and patron of my ſong : 


Lou firſt unfolded to my eye 


The Grecian ſtores, and bade me try, 

If I defir'd a poet's praiſe 

To imitate their matchleſs lays. 

No rival I ; —enough I claim, 

Their beauties to admire, and celebrate their fame. 


a” -” 


Kreer K 


U. ON SLEEP. 


HAI Gentle Sleep! refreſhing pow)? 
'Tis thine to bleſs the midnight hour, 
To labour give its due relief, 

And lull to reſt the cares of grief: 


Still with repoſe my pillow- crown, 


And weigh my wearied ſenſes down. 

Oh! may I never, rack'd with pain, 

Implore thy friendly aid in vain, 

Long days and nights in trouble ſpend, . 

And but from death expect its end... 
* From 
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Erom thee, ſweet Sleep, , what bleſſings flow- 


The innocent alone can know; 

Their migd no foul remorſe annoys, . 
No guilty fear their peace deſtroys; 
Approving conſcience crowns their breaſt, 
Protecting angels guard their reſt, 

In vain the guilty ſeek repoſe, 

Their weary eyes no ſlumbers cloſe, 
Remorſe and fear their ſteps purſue, 
And vengeance ever haunts their view: 
If ſleep at laſt invade their breaſt, 

And nature ſink to wiſſe d- for reſt, 

They ſeem to hear terrific ſcreams, 

And tortures feel in diſmal dreams; 
While guilty terror thrills their heart, 
Aghaſt they from their ſlumbers ſtart, 
The ſcream ſtill murmurs in their ear, 
The direful furies ſtill appear: 

Afraid to wake, or ſleep, they find 
Their own tormentors in their mind. 
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WHAT heav'nly ſounds aſſail my ears? 
Is this the muſic of the ſpheres? . _ 
Oh! could you thus for ever play, 
You'd ſteal my raviſh'g ſenſe away. 
Now, wrapt in ecſtafy profound, 

I dwell upon the ſacred ſound,. . 

And, to each movement of your art, 
Reſponſive beats my raptur d heart. 
Still as you raiſe the ſoothing ſtrain, 
New pleaſure thrills through every vein; 
To move, to breath; we almoſt fear, 

And every ſenſe is loſt in ear. h 
Methinks, while now the pulſe beats high, 
That thus Pd almoſt wiſh to die, 

With ſweet exceſs of bliſs oppreſt, 

And ſooth'd by melody to reſt. 7 
Muſic, tis thine:to charm the ſoul, 

The rage of paſſion to controul; 

And from thy ſacred ſtores impart 

Each varied feeling to the heart. 

The wretch in deepeſt ſorrow drown'd 


forgets his cares when charm'd by ſound. 


Muſic can teach the breaſt to glow, 
Or bid the tear of pity flow; 
With glory fire the daſtard ſlave, 
Or melt to tenderneſs the brave. 
Hard is the heart it cannot charm, 
And cold the breaſt it cannot warm. 
While in life's rugged path I ſtray, 
May muſic's charms beguile the way, 
And death convey me to the plains 
Where harmony eternal reigns: 


ON K 


V. 


re 


H oPE! charmer of the human breaſt, W 
Tis thine to comfort the diſtreſt, 
To ſmooth the wrinkled brow of care, 
And huſh-the murmurs of deſpair. 
How ſmall the happineſs aſſignd 
To glad the lot of human kind: 
And, but for thee, man's little dax 
In one dull round would paſs away. 
What has the preſent hour to give? 
It is in hope alone we live. 
From ills we feel Hope turns our eyes, 
And. bids delightful proſpects rile : 


| Th'imaginary 
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Th* imaginary ſcenes may neer = 
To our enraptur'd view:appear ; 


But let us own th' illuſion's pow'r, . 
Since it can charm the preſent hour. 


— 


V. VERSTSWIAITTEN DURING TRE SEVERITY OR. 
| TRE WINTER. x4 


A H, cold and piercing is the air, 
The blaſts of Winter blow, 

The ſtreams are bound with icy chains, 
The plains are clad in ſnow;  - 


The rich and great can. view, at eaſe,.. 
The horrors of the ſtorm; 

With them unceaſing plenty reigns, 
And ev'ry ſeaſon's warm. | 


But little know, and. little think. 
Thoſe, in their wealth ſecure, . 
The want and hardſhips, that await : 

The dwellings of the poor. 


heir daily labour now no more 

Affords them daily bread, 

d ill they're ſhelter'd from the ſtorm: 1 
Beneath. their humble ſhed. . 
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The food their little children aſk, 
The parents can't ſupply; 

The wretch, ſubdu'd by want and cold, 
Now lays him-down to die. 


Blefs'd be the prince, whoſe bounty bids 
The naked poor be clad, 

Thoſe chill d with piercing cold, be warm'd, 
"Thoſe faint wich hunger fed! 


Happy are they, to fortune's gifts 

Who add a gen'rous breaſt, 
And, while they pity, can relieve 
The wants of the diſtreſt. 


Want to ſupply, and pain to eaſe, 
Were pow't and riches giv'n: 
Who uſes them for ends like theſe,. 
Obeys and copies heav'n. 


From bleſſings, to ourſelves'confin'd, 
We ſmall delight can know; 

They beſt enjoy, with lib'ral mind 
On others who beſtow. 


Nor ſhall the friends of human woe 
Eſcape our God's regard ;. 
That mercy they to others ſhow, 
His mercy will reward. 


VI. To 
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'VI. TO DR. 


The following Verſes are to be conſidered as 2 
ſmall tribute of juſtice to merit, of eſteem to vir- 
tue, and of gratitude for inſtruction. 


Yay, ſay, My Friend, can any meet 
The ſenſe of conſcious worth exceed; 
*Tis thine the happineſs to know, 
That virtue's gen'rous toils beſtow : 

Tis thine to form ingenuous youth 

To ancient diſcipline and truth; 

Thine firſt to light the ſacred fire, 

That only ſhall-with life- expire, 

And train to freedoms glorious cauſe 

The future guardiang of the laws. 
Not mere to form the ſage thy plan, 
To form the citizen and man: 

In vain in learning we excel, 

The higheſt praiſe is doing well. 
Though ſmall the glory and reward, 

Not uſeful leſs thy taſk, nor hard, 

With ev'ry youthful fault to ſtrive, 

The lazy rouze, th' unwilling drive: 


At 


At once regard, and fear to draw, 
Inſpire with love, and ſtrike with awe; 
To mark whick way the tempers- tend, 
And to thy purpoſes to bend; 
Inſtruction ſo to all to ꝑive, 
That each may benefit receive; 
The latent energy call forth, 
And ripen into action worth. 
Nor, limited to duty's rule, | 
Conclude thy labours with-the ſchool; 
Thy time works · more of uſe than fame, 
And difficult, as uſeful, claim, 
The mine of ſcierice to explore, 
And free the metal from the ore: 6 
Through many a page the ſearch purſue 
To bring ſonouſeful truth to view, 
And in few lines the ſenſe compriſe, 
That ſcatter'd o'er a volume lies. 
Still on the ſtretch thy active mind 
To one grand object is confin'd, 
With {kill and care to form a race, 


Whoſe conduct may their country grace. 


Tf, after all thy toils, a few 

Deny thy merits honour due, 

Let thoſe, who own'd thy forming hand, \ 
And now in life diſtinguiſh'd ſtand, 

The bliſs and honour of our lad, 

Let thoſe, for beſt they know, declare, 
How much is Owing to thy care. 
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VII. THE TIMES. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Narvae ! thy laws no longer we obey, 
Extremes we ſtudy :— Faſhion leads the way: 
We ſcorn to tread the old and hackney'd road, 
And ſeek not what is right, but what is odd. 


-- 
* 
— 


t 


, 
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Our ladies now diſdain their nat'ral ſize, 
Lace upon lace, on ribbons ribbons riſe; 
Protub'rances ſtick out before, behind, 

And ev'ry where the marks of art we find. 

Nor faſhion's rage to dreſs confines its pow'r, 
The ball is lengthen'd till the midnight hour: 
To pleaſure ladies now devote their'cares, 

And Jeave to hirelings family affairs. 

To manly taſks the youth no more applies; ; 
Mamma wont have him read, 'twill ſpoil his eyes. 
If he can prattle French, ſwear, and look ſmart, 
What needs he more to gain a lady's heart. 

In ev'ry rank th' infection now takes place, 

The tradeſman haſtes to imitate his Grace; 

And down the ſteep of fate alike all run, 

And preſs with eagerneſs to be undone. 


. . Alas, 
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Alas, my country! diſſipation reigns, 

And not one trace of antient faith remains; 
Religion, honeſty, are now no more, 

And liberty forſakes her favour'd ſhore. 
Heedleſs of cure, we of the ill complain, 
Laws to reform are made, but made in vain : 
From you, ye great! muſt the example riſe, 


Recalling virtue, or cofifirming vice. 


O! might th” appointed guardians of our laws 
Enforce.by conduct, as by voice, their canfe ! 
The virtues patronized by thoſe, who ſway, 
They ſoon would learn, and practiſe, who obey : 


Thus only, riſing from its native ſource, 


Can reformation flow with ſteady courſe. 
Iltuſtrious Prince, whom Britons anxious a 
Their future hope, be this reſerv'd for you, 
Your country's former honours to reclaim, 
And add the patriot to the monarch's name 


A 
VII. ON HAPPINESS. 


O Haryixess ! thou great and only end, 
To which our wiſhes and our labours tcnd, 
Thee ſtill we trace through ev'ry varied maze, 
Thee ſtill we ſeek by thouſand diff'rent ways; 
Patient for thee an anxious life we ſpend, 

Or boldly dare for thee to meet our end- 


How 
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How art thou found, or in what diſtant land ? 

Can riches buy thee, or can pow'r command ? 
No! Happineſs nought outward can beſtow, 

Our bliſs or mis'ry from ourſelves muſt flow; 

The like events in life occur to all, 

The bad oft flouriſh, while the virtuous*fall ; 

Yet vice is wretched, ev'n when it ſucceeds, 

And virtue ſtill is happy, though it bleeds : 

Approving conſcience yields a ſecret joy, 

Which fortune cannot give, nor yet deſtroy. 

Doſt thou ſeek happineſs ? to virtue true, 

Th' undevious path of rectitude purſue ;- 

Intent alone to do thy duty ſtill, 

Seek not an happy fate, nor ſhun an ill: 

To act thy part aright to thee is giv'n; 

Be this thy care, th' event belongs to heav'n. 


ee mains 


IX. VERSES ON PENNYCUICK : : 


WRERE TRE AUTROR RESIDED A SMALL PART OF. 
og TAE SUMMER. 


YE ſhades! where, in his native tongue, 
His native ſtrains a Ramſay ſung ; 
Delightful ſhades, by nature bleſt, 

Of all that moſt can pleaſe poſſeſt, 
Whoſe ſcenes in ſweet confuſion riſe, 
And feed with varied charms the eyes; 
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Thy copious waters ſmoothly flow, 
And ſcatter plenty, as they go; 

With trees thy lofty hills are crown'd, 
And bluſhing fruits &'erſpread the ground. 
Both pleaſing arts, and uſeful toil, 
Conſpire to crown thy happy ſoil : 
Each charm of nature is expreſs'd, 

In art's moſt graceful habit dreſs'd. 

Be this my with: — May ſuch a ſeat 
Afford my age a laſt retreat; 

There peaceful may I lay me down, 
And all my cares and labours crown, 
Without regret review the paſt, 
Without a fear furvey my laſt ; 

In calm repoſe life's ev'ning ſpend, 
And unconcern'dly meet my end! 


Re- 


x. A FAREWELL TO THE COUNTRY. 


YE beauteous ſtreams, that ſmoothly flow, 
Ye fragrant gales that gently blow, 

Ye lofty hills that proudly rife, 

Ye verdant plains, and ſmiling ſkies, 
Farewell :—To'town I now repair, 

To crowded ſtreets, and foggy air. 

No more climb the mountain's fide, 

Qr trace the current of the tide : 
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No more I'm ſhaded by the trees, 
Or breathe the fragrance of the breeze. 
Me, not allow'd ſuch bliſs to ſhare, 
My fortune dooms to toll and care. 
Tis duty ſummons me away, 
And duty's call I muſt obey. 
Bur, ah, my friends ! how ſhall I go 
From you, to whom ſo much I owe, 
Who with politeneſs mingle eaſe, 
And join the pow'r and will to pleaſe ; 
"Tis yours the baſhful gueſt to chear, 
His ſpirits raiſe, diſpel his fear, 
His feelings with indulgence view, 
And pay his merits honour due. 
Though forc'd to go, I leave behind 
A grateful and devoted mind: 
Still may you ev'ry bleſſing know 
That worth ſucceſsful can beſtow. 


N- 


XI. VERSES ON A TOWN AND COUNTRY LINE. 


HERE wrapt in ſmoke and noiſe I ſtray; 
Ah ! bear me hence, ſome muſe, away, 
To brighter ſkies and purer air, 
To ſcenes remote from noiſe and care. 
Ah, country life! which we in vain 
Oft wiſh for here, who cannot gain, 
B 2. How 
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How happy they of thee poſſeſt, 

Did they but know how they were bleſt! 
Oh, country life! by poets ſung, 

And fav'rite theme of ſages tongue, 

By all alike prais'd and approv'd, 

Moſt by the wiſe and vixtuous lov'd - 
Unhappy man, to town confin'd, 

With all the country in his mind! 

Does he look up? a cloudy ſky, - 


With gloomy aſpect meets his eye; 


Or chance he may look down, —his nofe 
Unſay'ry odours difcompoſe. 

His ears a thoufand cries moleſt, 

Diſturb his head, and break his reſt, - 

Nor walks he, without fear, the ſtreets, _ 
Of danger, from each cart he meets; 


Or, of the danger while afraid, 


Leſt thieves his pockets ſhould invade. _ 


How very diff*tent tis to view . 


The rural ſky of azure blue, 
And from the gently-blowing gale 


The fragrance of the fields inhale; 


Beneath the ſhade in ſlumber drown? d. 2 


To taſte repoſe ſecure and ſound; 
Without a fear, at eaſe to roam, 
And every-where'to be at home; 


And, while to our own minds we live 
To taſte what bleſſings life can give. 


XII. VERSES 
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XII. VERSES.ON LEITH. 


Hair, Lrira! where my firſt breath Idrew, . 
Where I was. born, and where I grew; 
Sweet ſcene of my infantine days, 

My yourafus ſtudies, and my plays. 

How ev'ry place of thee is dear, 

That brings my days of childhood near 1 
Thy walks, the ſands, the , the ſhore, . 
How often have I wander'd o'er ! 

Here firſt my feet were taught to ſtray, _ 
And here I pour'd my early lay, 

Here found What pleaſure books beſtow, _ 
And learn'd the little that I know. 

In thee my ſweeteſt friendſhips lay, 

Begun in life's commencing day; 

And Delia too, a'dearer name, 1 
Inſpir'd me with a youthful flame. 

How happily my days were ſpent ! * 

They roll'd in pleaſure and content: 
Enjoyment then, unmix'd with care, 

And free from fear, I taſted there. 

Why have theſe days ſo quickly paſt? - 
Why could they not forever laſt? 

My higheſt pleaſure's now to raiſe _ 

SES The mem'ry of theſe, happier days. 


Wherever 
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Wherever fortune may me place, 
Thee, Leith, no diſtance ſhall efface, 
And, whereſoe'er my journies bend, 
My willing feet to.thee will tend, | 
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XIII. ON LIBERTY... = 

| | Tal 
SWEET Liberty! to thee belong WI 
The patriot's fire, the poet's ſong ; An 
O ever on thy ſuppliant's head, AWI 
Thy facred influence, Goddeſs, fhed! At 
*Tis thou canſt bid the barren iſle Ev' 
With charms denied by nature ſmile-;, The 
To him, who drags the galling chain, Th: 
The face of nature ſmiles in vain. An 
*Tis thou alone that canſt impart Ani 
The manly. motion te the heart, . Ma 
Inform it of its native worth, | It fl 
And call the gen'rous feeling forth. No! 


Whatever be my fate decreed, 
Whether to ſuffer, or ſucceed, 

On me its ſweets may Freedom. pour, 
And. freedom crown my lateſt hour. 


'S 


XIV. ON 


— 
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XIV. ON SENSIBILITY, | 


How godlike he, whoſe gen'rous breaſt 
Melts at the woes of the diſtreſt; 
Whoſe lib'ral feelings unconfin'd 
Take in the whole of human kind! 
What though his breaſt oft heave a ſigh, 
And oft a tear fuffuſe his eye ? 
What though, alas! he's doom'd to grieve. 
At mis'ry which he can't relieve ? 
Ev'n whilſt the tear of pity. flows, 
The mind a purer pleaſure knows 
Than that which ſprings from ſenſual joys, 
And madding laughter's empty noiſe. 
And, though the ſympathetic tear 
May fall unmark'd, or ſlighted here, 
It ſhall not ſcape divine regard, 
Nor paſs without its due reward. 


ON XV. THE. 
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* 


ere 


XV. THE SEXES. - 


To brave each danger, bear each toil, 
Traverſe the ſeas, ſubdue the ſoil; 

To ſeek the praiſe that learning yields, 
Or glory win in martial fields; 

Was man firſt form'd of hardy mold, 
Patient of toil; in danger bold: 

Yet man, of all theſe pow'rs poſſeſt, 
Remain'd unbleſſing, and unbleſt; 
Till woman made, an helpmate meet, 
His happineſs became complete. 

Tis his to climb Fame's rugged way, 
His trophies at her feet to lay; 

Tis hers to ſoothe the mentał ſtrife, 
And ſweeten all the ills of life. 

In man each ſterner art has place, 

In woman each inchanting grace. 
From men protection women find, 
Men grace from woman's ſofter mind. 
Man's form'd for action and debate, 
To govern and defend tlie ſtate: 
To ſhun the ſcenes of private reſt, 
And ſtand in public life confeſt. 
Woman is lgyelieſt, when retir'd, 


When leaſt obtruſiye, moſt admir'd, 
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Un her the accent ſoft and low, 

And bluſhing face moſt graceful ſhow : 
Plac'd in the mild domeſtic ſphere, - 
With native grace her charms appear ; 
Expos'd to the broad glare of day, 

Each modeſt beauty fades away. 

When woman would be learn'd or great, 
She ſeeks what's foreign to her ſtate : 

? Tis hers to know each winning way, 


drule by ſeeming to obey. 
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"XVI. CONTENTMENT. 


APPY the man, whoſe chearful mind 
Ne'er at afflition's ſtroke repin'd, 

o bow'd ſubmiſſive to the rod, 

And recogniz'd the hand of God! 

e, paſſing through this varied feene, 
here good and evil intervene, 

Vill learn amendment from the blow, 
And by the trial firmer grow. 

From nature's particolour'd hue - 
e11 cull what pleaſes moſt the view 

or with malignant pleaſure dwell + 
Dn blemiſhes, when more excel. 


In If 
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If he a neighbour's fault deſcry 
He'll turn aſide his ſparing eye; 
T'amend himſelf will be his care, 
Not to condemn-what others are. 

Thus fortify'd misfortune's dart 
May wound, but ne'er ſhall-pierce his heart: 
"For meek-ey d Patience, heavy*nly maid, 
His virtue ſhall in trouble aid. | 

In vain temptation lays its ſnares, 
In vain its evils life prepares; 

They ſhall his mind from droſs renew, 
Its pow'rs improve, but not ſubdue ; 
Affliction's ſalutary rod 

Shall guide his ſteps from earth to God. 


Mn. xs 


- 


XVII. ADDRESS TO MY BOOKS. 


YE Books! inſpirers of my lay, 

To you the tribute due I pay; 

Far from the croud's diſtraQing noiſe, 
With you I taſte unmingled Joys. 
'Tis yours with ſprightly mirth to chear, 
Or wake the ſympathetic tear, 

Each varied feeling to impart, 

And ſoothe, or animate the heart. 


Attentive 


entive 
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Attentive, while your page I trace, 
Time paſles with unheeded pace 


Charm'd by your faſcinating pow'r, 


I read till midnight's ſilent hour; 
And, while the tribe of mortals fleep, 
With you delightful vigils keep. 

You found at firſt my fortune low, 
And ſtill perhaps may keep it ſo; 

But, if 'tis any bliſs to live, 

From you that bleſſing I derive. 


£4 >-p-p-dmtþ 44th 
XVIII. THE STUDENT. 
L 


And ſeeks to reach the heights of fame, 
To toil muſt conſecrate his days, 

And ſcorn the pleaſure eaſe conveys; ; 
Each difficulty muſt diſdain, 

And riſe ſuperior to each pain. 


II. 


In eaſe let others ſpend the day, 

And waſte in ſleep the night away; 

Him appetite ſhall ne'er controul, 

Nor ſloth ſubdue his ardent ſouls 
_ eas 


TRE youth, who feels the ſacred flame, 


25 


Alike 
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Alike he muſt preſerve his breaſt, 
Unmov'd by luxury or reſt. 


III. 


Such are the labours that ariſe 
To him, who ſeeks fair learning's prize; 
But honour ſhall attend his name, 
And diſtant times his worth proclaim; 
Superior far to envy's rage, 


His fame ſhall live through ev'ry age. 
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IX. TO MRS. 8 =. 


WITH how great pleaſure you ſurvey 
Your infant offspring round you play, 
To thoſe who're mothers I appeal, 
They only can conceive, who feel. 
Delighted oft in them you trace 
The features pf their father's face; 

And in theſe terider pledges prove 
The ſanction and increaſe of love. 
Themſelves aſſiduous to diſplay, 
Each tries ſome little winning way: 
The little Harriot, -envy'd bliſs ! 
Climbs up your knees to gain a kiſs; 
While Charles your notice courts by guile, 
And plucks your gown, to ſhare your ſmile; A 

2293 Ani 


\nd 
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And William, more advanc'd than theſe, 
A tory tells in hopes to pleaſe. 
Your favour all attempt to gain, 
And all are of your favour vain. 
By turns your fondneſs and your care 
In various ways alike they ſhare, - 
And by a kiſs, a ſmile, a word, 
Is happineſs on each confer'd ; 
Contriving with a mother's art 
To all their wiſhes to impart, - 
And render each completely bleſt, 
Yet none more favour'd than the reſt. 
You *mong the greatand gay I've ſeen, - 
Diſtinguiſh'd by your dreſs and mien, 
But ne'er you look'd with ſuch a grace, 
As now encircl'd by your race. | 
Oh! to a tender mother's pray'r 
May-heav'n their lives and ſafety ſpare, -. | 
Still may their conduct well repay, - 

h' anxiety. you now diſplay __ 

Ind you, in age declining, know 

he pious cares you now beſtow. 
May ſons, ſo like their fire, no leſs - 
His talents and his worth poſſeſs, 

\nd daughters, to their mother's face 
Add all her virtues, and her grace. 


Ga XX. VERSES. 
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XX, VERSES TO THE LADIES. 


TE fair, who ſwiftly borne on faſhion's gale, 

To the gay port of joy and pleaſure fail, 

From one, who's much your lover, more your friend, 
Theſe lines, though humble, yet ſincere, attend. 
Would ye by beauty wiſts to gain the heart, 

Truſt to your native charms, ſecure of art? 

Who is there would improve the diamond's glow, 
Or to the roſe a fairer tint beſtow ? 

The colouring of art, however fair, 

May with the bloom of nature ne'er compare ; 
Oft beauty fails, by art adorn'd, to pleaſe, 
Reſiſtleſs in ſimplicity and eaſe. . 

But let not beauty be your only boaſt, 

How ſmall its empire, and how quickly loſt; 
For, as its fleeting graces fade away, 

So quickly too the flames they rais'd decay. 
Would ye more pure and conſtant lovers find, 
With ſenſe adorn, with worth improve, your mind; ts! 
Let wiſdom, goodneſs, give to beauty grace, 
And add attraction to the charms of face. 

But chief, be virtuous modeſty your care, ? 
Let this direct your words, your looks, your air, S 


And make your beauties lovely as they're fair: Pro 
a More 


nd, 
d. 


OW, 


nnd; 


1 0 


ore charming far the budding flow ret ſhows, 
han when in all the pride of bloom it blows. 

She, who would win our love, muſt courtſl:i ip ſhun, 
he maid herſelf purſuing is undone ; 

Beauty may point, may aim, the pow 'rful dart, 
But modeſty muſt guide it to the heart. 


Are. N 


XXI. VERSES ON EARLY RISING. 


OW fooliſh they, who lengthen night, . 
And ſlumber in the morning light, 
Vho uſe the taper's feeble ray, 
\nd flight the ſpendours of the'day, 
Prefer the ſickly glare of art 
o the pure pleaſures of the heart! 
ow ſweet, at early morning's riſe 
To view the glories of the ſkies, 
And mark with curious eyes the ſun ' 
repare his radiant courſe to run! 
ts faireſt form then nature wears, 
And clad in brighteſt green appears, 
doft bree zes murmur through the ky,. 
And ſcatter fragrance as they fly; 
Che ſprightly lark with artleſs lay 


's 9 Proclaims the entrance of the day. 
More ; 


C 3 How: 
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And then upon the poet's head 
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How ſweet to breathe the gale's perfume, 
And feaſt the eyes with nature's bloom, 
Along the dewy lawn to rove, 

And hear the muſic of the grove ! 

On inſpiration's active wings 

Then heav'nly contemplation ſprings, 


Their choiceſt gifts the muſes ſhed. 

Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 
Neglect to taſte the morning air; 

This will your nerves with vigour brace, 
Improve and heighten ev'ry grace, 

Add to your breath a rich perfume, 
And to your cheeks a fairer bloom, 

With luſtre teach your eyes to glow, 

And health and chearfulneſs beſtow. 


NA „422 


XXII, VERSES TO A FEMALE sEDUcER. 


Or innocence relentleſs ſoe, 

The virgin's ruin, parent's woe, 
Prone to devote to guilt and ſhame 
Tb' unhappy objects of your flame. 

Her charms how oft you ſaid and ſwore, 
You ſtill would cheriſh and adore; 
You only wiſh'd her to believe, 

That you more ſafely might deccive. 
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Ih! why fo cruel, to undo 

Her, all whoſe fault was love of you? 

Her heart ſhe fondly gave away, 

And you but took it to betray. 

One hapleſs moment, love o'ercame 

de ſenſe of guilt, the fear of ſhame;. 

ou ſeiz'd the moment ;—fraud began, 

Force finiſh'd the unhallow'd plan; 

ou ſtrongly ſwore, and eloſely preſt, 

And ſhe no longer could reſiſt; 

By innocence, and love, ſhe fel], 

Believ'd too much, and lov'd too well. 

o her, alas ! ourpity's due, 

he crime and blame belong to you; 

But, ah unjuſt ! though yours the blame, 

et hers the puniſhment and ſhame. 

Boaſt in her fall, proclaim the art; 

By which you triumph'd o'er her heart; 

ou will not be the worſe receiv'd, 

You will not be the leſs believ'd. 

nſulted on account of you, 

By you deſerted quickly too, 

Parents, relations, all diſclaim, 

And leave her to remorſe and ſhame ; 

or finds the in her ſex a friend, 

hile all attack, and none defend ; 

o tears can waſh away her ſtain, 

o time her ruin'd peace regain, 

o comfort, no relief is nigh, 

er only refuge is,—to die 8 
| Though 
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Though none there are, who at thy hand 

The vengeance due may here demand, 

Yet know, and dread, there is a day, 

Whoſe ſentence ſhall thy crime repay, 

When injur'd innocence its cauſe ſhall plead, 

And puniſhment deſerv'd o'ertake the guilty deed. 


St >>> p< 4-44 he | XZ 
XXII. TO A FRIEND LIVING INTHE COUNTRY. 


WISE is your choice, remov'd from care, 
To taſte the ſweets of rural air, 

And, undiſturb'd by noiſe and ftrife, . 
To make the moſt you can of life. 

True pleaſure ſhuns the buſtling croud, . 
And pompous dwellings of the proud, 
Averſe to ſhow, ſhe loves to dwell * 

In modeſt virtue's private cell. 

They, who're in public doom'd to live, 
Muſt all their time to others give, 

To faſhion ſacrifice their eaſe, * 

And pleaſure to the wiſh to pleaſe, 
Opinion's arbitrary ſway, 

Not nature's gentle laws obey ; 

And, while they nouriſh fecret woe, 
Maintain a falſe and painful ſhow. 
Retirement's calm and peaceful joy, 
Nor noiſe diſturbs, nor cares deſtroy 


Its 


RY. 


Its 
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[ts reliſh ſimple, but ſecure, 

\like 'tis permanent and pure; 
Tis only there content we find 

In health of body, peace of mind. 
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XXIV. TO MR STANLEY ON HIS VOYAGE To 
; ICELAND. 


TANLEY, by ſcientific thirſt led forth 
To viſit diſtant regions of the North! 
Who, noble curioſity to pleaſe, - 
Employ your fortune, . ſacrifice your eaſe : 
Without the means, though ſome like ardour feel, 
How many have:the means, but want the zeal: 
Ah doubly and deſerv'dly happy you, | 
Who to the pow'r add inclination too! 
Poſleſs'd of fortune, thus to be inclin'd 

Befits your ſtation, - more befits your mind. 
What will not they forego, what not endure, 
Who ſeek with ardour knowledge to procure 2 
Purſuing this, all pleaſures mean appear, 

All dangers ſeem unworthy of a fear : 

Tis knowledge ſweetens navigation's toil, 
And ſmooths the paſſage to the frozen foil. 
And O, may nature, when explor'd by you, 
Difcloſe its wonders, yet unknown to view ! 
May ſcience teach you to its heights to ſoar, 

Its depths to fathom, uneſſay d before! 


Ta: 
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To guide your courſe may winds propitious blow, | 


Seas ſwiftly bear you, and yet ſmoothly flow, 
And ſafe again reſtore to Britiſh ground, | 
With all. your wiſhes, all your merits crown'd ! 
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XXV. ro THE AUTHOR OF THE MAN or 


FEELING. | 


— 


nn maſter of ihe art 

Each finer feeling to impart, 

And at the tender tale of woe - 

To bid the gen'rous ſorrows flow : - 

Is there, who does not recognize 
The feelings from thy page that riſe? 
Or, by thy ſentiments, a mind 

That is not ſoften'd and rend? 

Such is thy pencil's magic art. 
Each ftroke ſo painted to the heart; 
All give thee praiſe the moſtfincere, .. 
And own thy-merits,—with a tear. 
Sure feelings to the heart ſo true 

The heart, that felt them, only drew, 
And chiefly to thyſelf belong 
The virtues thou couldſt mark ſo ftrong.;. 
To whom is not thy Harley dear? 
Who. ta his fate denies a tear? 


For 
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'or ſuch a death as his, ev'n I 

ould bear, could almoſt wiſh to die, 
ho to his urn does not repair 

o weep with Lucy Walton there; 
And, while the tears o'erflow his eyes, 
inds virtue in his boſom rife ? | 
h! could I in this feeble lay 

Pleaſure from thee receiv'd repay !- 
But, though thy worth I can't expreſs, 
h think not. that I feel it leſs. 


3 N 
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HE beaſts affrighted leave their play, 
And ſcour along the. plain ; 
hick. gloom obſcures the face of day, 
And furious beats the rain; 


len from their work to ſhelter fly, 
Warn'd by the troubled air: 
oud peals of thunder rend the ſky, 
And lurid light'nings glare. 


ow louder burſts of thunder roll 
Terrific on my ear, 

nd ſeem to rend the ſhaking pole, 
Dr cruſh the ſinking ſphere. 


XXVI. ON A THUNDER STORM. 


33 


The 
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The horrors of the ſcene around 
Increas'd by ſilent gloom, 

'Save where the peals of thunder ſound, 
And light'ning's fires illume. 


O may the trembling wretch be ſpar'd 
With ſecret guilt oppreſt ! 

How ſmall, alas! the ſtorm compar'd 
To that within his breaſt ! 


He thinks almighty ire proclaim'd 
In ruin round him ſpread,- 


And each ſucceſhve ſtroke as aim'd 
At his devoted head : 


Fain would he from the danger fly, 
His feet refuſe t 'obey; | 

And fain implore the pitying ſky, 
But knows not wow to pray. 


The good man Apel by fears 
Views nature's troubled form, 

His God he in the thunder hears, 
And ſees him in the ſtorm. 


He knows who ſpreads the gloom around; 
And bids the thunders riſe, 

Again will quickly calm the ſound, 
And chear with light the ſkies. 
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Or on his head ſhould thunder fall, 
Its ſtroke he would defy, 
he welcome meſſage ſent to call, 


And bear him to the ſky. 


Enn 


xxvll. TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE, 


THE homage of this joyful day 

Shall I alone negle& to pay? 

Shall I, who moſt ſincerely feel, 

Be laſt to teſtify my zeal ? 

Hail marriage! heav'n's myſterious law 

The cloſer kindred ſouls to draw, 

To ſtrengthen love's delightful bands, 

And join to hearts united hands: 

More happy far, than thoſe who're free, 

Who wear the chains impos'd by thee, 

The brave and wiſe deſerye to ſhare 

Peculiar favour of the fair; 

Who live to virtue and to fame, 

Love, the reward of merit, claim: 

For female beauty e'er will have 

Admirers in the wiſe and brave; 

Love ſtill moſt powerfully retains 

The beſt and nobleſt in its chains _ 
N D Tout 
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Your union may each joy await 

Of marriage in its happieſt ſtate, 

May you, my friend, each pleaſure find, 
When beauty is to merit kind! 

And from your bed may children riſe, 
Daughters as fair, and ſons as wiſe, 

In whom your likeneſs we may view, 
And ſee your worth again renew! 
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XX VIII. VERSES TO A LADY, FROM WHOM THE 
AUTHOR HAD RECEIVED A PRESENT. 


TRE poet ſeeks in beauty's ſmile 

'The full reward of all his toil ; 

But not with ſmiles your favour ends, 
Your ſmiles—your bounty too attends. 
You bounty with ſuch grace expreſs, 

The gift itſelf is valued leſs, 

But for the giver valued more 

Than all that fortune has in ſtore. 

You favours give with ſo much eaſe, 

As makes ev'n obligation pleaſe, 
Nor ſeem to think we thanks ſhould pay, 
But would remove the weight you lay: 


"Nor 
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Nor can you higher pleaſure feel 

Than when the inſtrument of weal. 

Next to be able to beſtow, 

I'd to your goodneſs chuſe to owe; 

Your gift with joy, with pride, I'll wear, 
For worth, like yours, makes bounty dear. 
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XXIX. THE POET'S COMPLAINT. 


To books 1 gave my early days 

In hopes to merit future praiſe, 

Admir'd each bard and ſage's name, 

And fondly hop'd to ſhare their fame. 

In vain I wiſh'd and hop'd,—at laſt 

The gay deceitful dream is paſt : 

The generous labours of the Bard 

Few heed, and fewer ſtill reward: | 
Few prize the merits of the man, i 
But his defects the meaneſt ſcan. 

Contemn'd by folly and by pride, 

His feelings he but ill can hide, 

And, conſcious of his own deſert, 

Each wound ſinks deeper in his heart. 

Ev'n thoſe, who own the poet's {kill | 
Leave him a prey to ev'ry ill ; , 


= cc aca 


Delighted they peruſe the lay, | 
But ne'er the price of pleaſure pay. 
D 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe finer feelings of the mind 

Form'd to improve the human- kind, 
Deny'd their exerciſe and food, 

Prey on themſelves in ſolitude, | 
And parts, which heav'n indulgent gave, 
But ſink their owner to the grave. 

Then only, when the poet dies, 

We learn his former worth to prize; 
And, when neglect has caus'd his doom, 

| Welaviſh honours on his tomb. | 


$2>2-pp=$-4-4-4-< 20% 
Xxx. ADDRESS TO THE MUSE. 


SWEET Miſtreſs of the 3 art, 
Muſe ! deareſt fav'rite of my heart, 
Companion of my earlieſt. day, 

Thou guide, inſpirer of my lay : © 
Soon as my childhood learn'd to feel, 
Thou fir'dſt me with a poet's zeal, 
My infant breaſt thou taughtſt to glow, 
My liſping tongue in numbers flow, 
Thou bad'ſt my face to nature true 
Whate'er I felt unfold to view; 

And at the deeds of heroes bold, 

And fate of hapleſs lovers, told, 
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Or fluſh'd with gen'rous warmth appear, 

r moiſten'd with a tender tear. 

Thou bad'ſt my youthful boſom prove 
Th'alternate ſweets and pains of love, 

o paſſion's honeſt tide give way 

And pour my foul in artleſs lay. 

[f ever thou to me wert dear, 

If ought I've ſung that thou mightſt hear, 
If I have left the crouded way 

ith thee in lonely paths to ſtray ; 

If I've thy favour wiſh'd to ſhare, 

And giv'n thee ought of time and care; 

If tedious nights and days I've toil'd, 

My wearineſs by thee beguil'd ; 

And more than fortune's gifts, or eaſe, 
hou couldſt my youthful fancy pleaſe ;— 
rant this, —My life with honour crown, 
And give my death deſerv'd renown. - 


7 


xxI. TO A YOUNG FRIEND ENGAGED IN THE 
STUDY OF THE LAW. 


NO more to roam through ſcience unconfin'd, 
You to one object bend your active mind, 
Enough already vers'd in claſſic lore, 

he volumes of the law you now explore: 

Theſe lays, though humble, yet ſincere, attend, 


Forgive the author, and approve the friend. 
3 Fir |, 
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Firſt, let inſtructions now confirm'd by age, 
Your time, your talents, and your care engage 3 
The laws and conſtitution of the land 

It firſt, and moſt, befits to underſtand ; 

On this foundation you alone can raiſe 

The ſuperſtructure of your future praiſe. 
Next, read, if as a ſpeaker you would ſhine, 
Demoſthenes and Tully line by line ; 

Remark in what their diff'rent merit lies, 

'The Roman copious, and the Greek conciſe : 
From one your meaning learn with force to trace, 
From t'other, to adorn your ſtile with grace; 
Learn from the one conviction to impreſs, 
From t'other truth to clothe in pleaſing dreſs, 
To ftudy add example: Oft reſort 

To the full pleadings of the crouded court; 
Some uſeful hint from ev'ry ſpeaker take, 

But to yourſeli—yourſeli—a model make. 
*Bove all, my friend, ah, ne'er forget to feel 
The love of praiſe, that now inflames your zeal ; 
Still may your veins glow with ambition's heat, 
And ſtill to honour's call your boſom beat! 

Be yours the taſk weak virtue to defend, 

And confidence to modeſt truth to lend, 

And to each purpoſe of a noble heart 

Employ your elocution's powerful art. 

O may your future and diſtinguiſn'd praiſe 
Confirm the promiſe of your early days ! 

The juſt reward of merit may you claim 

High in your ſtation, higher in your fame! 


XXXII, THE 
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XXXII. THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE ROSE. 


1 Ros long flouriſh'd, fair to view, 
In all the pride of bloom, 
ace, But, trampled on, ſoon loſt its hue, 
And waſted its perfume. 


\ ſage beheld it as it lay, 
A tender tear he ſhed, 

nd, Where thy colours once ſo gay? 
He moralizing ſaid. 


Perhaps, ſaid he, I at thy fate 


. Leſs griev'd might now repine; 
3 But emblem of the mortal ſtate, 
My own I ſee in thine. 


. XXXIII. VERSES 


And be what you would be, when beauty's paſt. . 
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XXXIII. VERSES SENT TO A YOUNG LADY 


WITHOUT THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR. Ty 
Tart ſmall but artleſs tribute of a lay 
Permit a youthful bard unknown to pay; 
The lay, to female worth and beauty due, A 
He gives, becauſe he can't with-hold, to you. do! 
Your pow'r already gazing eyes declare, 

Already, eager looks pronounce you fair: 

Yet be not vain of theſe : How fooliſh they, . 
Who're vain of charms, that quickly muſt decay ! 
Would you for ever bind the chains of love ? 
Your mind with knowledge and with worth improve; 
Anticipate what muſt befal at laſt, 


O may not youth now unimprov'd be ſpent, 

Nor of your early choice your age repent, 

The higheſt bliſs of woman may you know, 

That beauty join'd with virtue can beſtow ! 

Theſe lines receive from one, who, tho unknown, 

Your welfare prizes dearly as his own, 

From one, who aſks what all, who know you, claim, Nor 

And he would fain deſerve, your friendſhip's name: nv 

Fortune ſuppreſſes what he elſe might feel, 

Nor more allows him than to wiſh your weal: 

Truſt me,—no higher pleaſure 1 could ſhare, 

Than know you're good, and happy, as you're fair. 
| XXV. TO 
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Kon- N 
DV 


XXIV. TO MRS, PIOZZI, ON HER VISIT ro 
SCOTLAND. 


AIL ! led by ſcience to explore, 

10 zz 11 welcome to our ſhore, 

hou ornament of female kind, 

Above thy ſex how far refin'd, 

Vith ev'ry ſofter virtue grac'd, 

mprov'd by knowledge and by taſte ! 

ere came thy Johnſon, but inclin'd 

he faults believ'd unſeen to find; 

ould vulgar errors thus retain 

mind fo vig'rous in their chain? 

ean prejudice and party-rage 

Obſcure the luſtre of his page. 

But thou, prepar'd with candid eye 

ore beauties than defects to ſpy, 

e progreſs of the arts ſhalt view, 

And pleas'd beſtow the praiſes due. 

or think theſe realms unknown to fame, 
nworthy of attention's claim: 

1s ours to boaſt a race of old, 

ardy, unconquerable, bold, 

decure of Roman pow'r who ſtood, 

and pour'd in freedom's cauſe their blood: X 
Here 
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Here ſcience dawn'd with early ray, 

Here ſhines in all the blaze of day; 

And arts, which, long obſtructed, roſe ©. 
At laſt triumphant o'er their foes, 

More flouriſh, than in climes, that ly 
Beneath a brighter milder ſky. 

Theſe praiſes you'll beſtow as due, 

You'll others teach to think them true, 
And bid in Britons be forgot | 
The mean diſtinftion;—Engliſh,—Scot. . 


Si d-p od . 


XXXV. ADDRESS TO NEWSPAPERS, 


Some of the verſes now publiſhed were inſerted ini 
the Caledonian Mercury: The Author mentions 
this circumſtance to account for one or two al 
luſions in the following lines. 


A 

NEwsr APE Rs hall! che grateful lay 5 
To you ſo juſtly duel pay; oe 
Your praiſe it ſuits me to proclaim, - bes 


Who owe to you my little fame. 

Within four pages narrow bound 

How much of uſe and pleaſure's found? 
Though widely-diff*rent taſtes may be, 
To praiſe you all alike agree. 


Jo traders wiſh to buy or ſell ? 

both advertiſements will tell. 

you the man of learning looks, 

o ſee what there is new of books: 

ind men of pleaſure. too are told 

V here er amuſement's to be ſold, 

ind wiſely change for mirth their gold. 
rom your authentic information 

e learn the poſture of the nation: 
lence politicians form conjectures, 

lere find the ſubject of their lectures. 
knd ladies are informed by you, 
Whatever marriages are new; 

und, with the long delay much vext, 
hink when their turn ſhall come the next. 
erc'ry, 'tis ſaid, was ſent below, 

o tell of gods what men ſhould know: 
o we, who in the town reſort, 

d ine told by you what's done at court; 
ion And they, who live in country down, 
ee told in turn what's done in town. 
o wide your plan, you don't refuſe 

' admit the ſalies of the muſe: 

und, when there's ſcarcity of matter, 
Dr nothing to amuſe us better, 

n humble poet, ſuch as T, 

corner ſometimes may ſupply. 


XXXVI. A 


& 
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XXXVI. A CONVIVIAL SONG, 


; 5s 

Now the bottles and glaſſes in order are ſet, 
And here all diſpos'd to be merry we're met, And 
The liquor taſtes rarely; our mirth to prolong 

What then needs there more but to ſing you a ſong; 

My ſong while I fing let the bottle ſtill paſs, 

And let every ſtanza be crown'd with a glaſs. 


II. 
And firſt to the King let a bumper be crown'd, 
(And, Preſident, ſee that it fairly go round, ) C 
May he flouriſh in peace, or in war be victorious, Man 
May his reign be long, be happy, and glorious! in 
My ſong while I ſing, &c. Let 


III. 

Let each drink in turn to the girl he likes beſt, Man 
And our quantum of love be in liquor expreſt ; Or 
Here's a bumper to Delia, tis both large and ſtout Be. 
But may I be drown'd if I dont drink it out. 


My ſong while I ſing, &c. | 
| Wi 
IV. W. 


Let's drink next to our friends, and then to our foes, MA, 
And laſt with a glaſs to ourſelves let us cloſe; 
Then 
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hen here's a good night, with a bumper in hand, 
[is better to go while we're able to ſtand. 
y ſong while I ſing, &e. 


V. 
Tis remarked that thoſe, who ſit long at the cup, 
Too often in quarrelling abruptly break up; 
et us part in good caſe, while we're juſt ſomewhat 


, mellow, | | 
And at parting ſalute each other goodfellow. 

Y 

ong! 


CITESEER LETT 


XXXVII. A SONG. 


d, | 
,OME let us drive buſineſs and ſorrow away, 
And, forgetting to-morrow, live merry to-day 
Since man is of clay-mold, and life is a ſpan, 

Let us moiſten our Clay, and laugh while we can. 


us, 


4 


Thoſe dull mortals Ihate, whoare full of theirſtore, 
And who, having enough, {till wiſh to get more; 
Or thoſe, who cry out, That the nation's in ruin, 
tout, MWBecauſe they can't ſhare in the ſpoils of undoing : 
But let me be plac'd in a ſnug eaſy chair, 

With a friend at my ſide like myſelf void of care, 


With my pipe in my mouth, and my glaſs in my hand, 


foes, ¶ and Fl look do wn with ſcorn on the lordsof the land. 
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xXxXVIII. TO A HANDSOME YOUNG LADY, WHC 


'TALKED MUCH. 


WHILE raptur'd on your charms I gaze, 
Lon ſpeak ſo loud and long 
I find you angel in your face, 

But woman in your tongue. 


When taken captive by your eyes, 
What pains I might endure! 

But happily your tongue ſupplies 
To beauty's wounds a cure. 


- You-ftill perhaps my love might gain, 
If ever it could be, 
That you from ſpeaking could refrain, 
Or I could only ſee: 


That this ſhall be the caſe, appears 
How ſmall a chance, ſo long 


As I ſhall ſtill retain my ears, 
And you retain your tongue : 


If lovers then you-would purſue, 
Ah! learn your pow'r to prize, 

Nor by your idle tongue undo 
The conqueſts of your eyes. 


"XXXIX. JEUX 


— 
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NN 


VHC 


UL 


XXXIX. JEUX D' ESPRIT. 


DF all things, that I know, the worſt 
Is waiting at a great man's door; 

And wiſe is he, deny'd at firſt 

Who ne'er attempts admittance more. 


Vhen your aſſiſtance forc'd to ſue, 
You bid me call from day to day, 
ut promiſe that at laſt you'll do 

What will compenſate the delay. 


eſolv'd to trifle now no more, 
You give me a denial plain; 
Jnſay whate'er you ſaid before, 
And tell I need not call again. 


y then of diſappointments paſt 
Should I ungratefully complain ? 
rather thank you, that at laſt : 
You deign'd-to ſet me free from pain. 
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XL. THE WISH: 
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JIVE often wiſh'd to have a friend, 
With whom my. choiceſt hours to ſpend; 
To whom I fafely might impart | 
Each. wiſh. and weakneſs of my heart ;. 
Who might in ev'ry ſorrow chear, 
Or mingle with my griefs a tear, 
For-whom alone. Pd wiſh to be, 

And who would only.live forme; y 
And, to ſecure. my bliſs for life, | 
Pd wiſh that friend to be a wife. 
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Or thoſe the poet who commend, . 
How very few there are befriend; : 
But, while his ſtomach food demands, 
With barren bays you fill his hands; 

And, bread refuſing to his claim, | 
You ſtarve him firſt, . then give him fame. 


EXTEMPORE 
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. 


XTEMPORE TO A GENTLEMAN WHO RE- 
MARKED THAT THE AUTHOR WAS THIN. - 


[ OU ſay I'm thin—And what of that? 
ow ſeldom is a poet fat ! 


$t>-5- 2-3 $-4-4-4<4 
O A GENTLEMAN WHO BLAMED MY VERSES, © 


HOU ſay'ſt my verſes are not fine, 
grant it, —ouly ſhow us thine. 


rr 
EXTEMPORE. 


HE roſe is ſweet no longer red, 
nd virtue charms though beauty's fled. 


ORE Ry. . 0 
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Kerr 


ON A PRETTY YOUNG LADY WHO APPEARE 
| MUCH IN PUBLIC... 


] poder diſpute your charms of face, 
But can without emotion gaze; 
Thus, though we own a picture fine, 


| | Yet who would heed it, if a ſign? p. 


3 
EPI G R A M. 


1 No woman's ugly I maintain, 
Each of the ſex has charms 


That may a lover's.fancy gain, 
And bleſs a huſband's arms. 


Woman I never yet could ſee 
Without ſome ſecret grace, 

Some pleaſing charm, whate'er it bez 

Of perſon ar of face. 
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POETICAL EXERCISES 


A N-D 


TRANSLATIONS. 


fl 


THE few following verſes and tranſlations were 
written as a kind of voluntary exerciſes at a time, 
when the author was particularly engaged in the 
ſtudies with which they are connected. To praiſe 
writers, who have been the objects of univerſal ad- 
miration is indeed no difficult taſk.. But it is a taſk 
which can never be unneceſſary or impertinent.— 
Theſe writers are the ſtandards of compoſition, the 


models, by the careful ſtudy and imitation of which 


the young muſt form themſelves to excellence. 'They 
guard the porch of learning, and it is only by a pre- 


vious acquaintance with them that we can be qua- 


lified to gain admittance. On inſpiring youth with 


ataſte for their writings muſt, in a great meaſure, de- 


pend their improvement in literature : Nor can they 
be taught to admire and ſtudy them too much; for: 
in proportion to the ardour of their admiration, and 
the diligence of their ſtudy, will be their chance of 
imitating: them with ſucceſs, and approaching near- 
er to that exalted excellence, which they only were 
able to attain. 


Taxxx is no tranſlation, however juſt, that can 


retain the ſpirit and grace of the original; nor can 
any one judge rightly of the merit of an author, who 
| has. 
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( 58 ) 
has not read his compoſitions, in the language in 
which they were written. Tranſlations, with a few 
exceptions; are like ſkeletons,” the ſame bulk, but 
deprived of the animating principle. The ſentiments, 
which Greek and Roman genius was capable of con- 
ceiving, can be adequately conveyed only by the 
words which were at firſt employed to expreſs them. 
Tranſlated into the comparatively rude and imper- 
fect languages of modern Europe, they reſemble a 
refined ſpirit, Which evaporates by transfuſion, or 
retains only its groſſer qualities. Tranſlation, how- 
ever, is an uſeſul exerciſe ;, for while it ſhows how 
far we underſtand the language from which well ! 
tranſlate, it may contribute to improve our own ; 
and while we ſtudy to do juſtice to the meaning of 
the author, we may catch ſome of thoſe happy turns 
of expreſſion, which are peculiar to the writings of 
antiquity, 


— — 


POETICAL 
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we 1. VERSES ON GRECTAN LITERATURE. 


AIL antient Greece ! the ſacred earth, 
That gave to bards and heroes birth, 
chere arts and virtue were combin'd 
Tro perfect and adorn the mind. 

Twas there great Homer pour'd along 
The majeſty of epic ſong ; 

To him all nature ſtood confeſt, 

\nd heav'nly genius warm'd his breaſt; 
e gave to future writers law 

ind from his copious ſource they draw. 
There hiſtory receiv'd its form 

Taught by Herodotus to charm; 
Thucydides with manly rage, 

And nervous ſenſe inform'd its page. 


The drama there learn'd to impart 
ach vary'd paſſion to the heart. 


There 
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There could Demoſthenes controul 
By pow'rful eloquence the ſoul; 
Greece on his lips attentive hung, 


And took their motions from his tongue; 


His words could rouſe a drooping land, 


Could force the vanquiſh'd to withſtand ; 
And, ev'n while vict'ry led the way, 


The tyrant's proud career delay. 


There Socrates, the good and wiſe, 
Brought down inſtruction from the ſkies ; 


And turn'd from empty dreams the mind, 
To what belong'd to human-kind ; 
He led them to the firſt great Cauſe, 


The Arbiter of nature's laws, 


And taught their narrow hopes t'extend 


Fo an exiſtence without end: 

Th example that he ſhow'*d.was fraught 
With ev'ry virtue which he taught. 
*T'was his a gen'rous life to ſpend, 

And crown it by a noble end: R 
In black adverſity his worth | 

With double radiance ſhone forth, 

An unjuſt violent death but "drew 

His virtues into public view. 

There Plato in poetic dreſs | 

Did philoſophic truth expreſs ; 

And Xenophon with native caſe 

Nor ſeem'd to ſeek, nor fail'd, to pleaſe. 


Illuſtrious ſages, who refin'd, 
And elevated human-kind, 
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POETICAL EXERCISES, c. 


hey only can your worth expreſs, 
Who genius like your own poſleſs ! 
Dh! could I, in theſe feeble lays 
ut add a note to ſwell your praiſe, 
Dr e'er to future time my name 
Jeſcend protected by your fame, 
Ns one, whom youthful ardour fir d 
o celebrate what he admir'd, 

nd, at a diſtance, to purſue 

The bright example ſet by you 


- 


II. VERSES ON ROME; 


[1AIL ancient Rome! illuſtrious ground, 
Alike for arms and arts renown'd, 
Tis thine to boaſt united praiſe 

Of braveſt deeds, and brighteſt lays, 
Each native virtue of the heart, 

Each grace of imitative art. 

There Virgil ſung in tuneful ſtrains 
The loves and labours of the ſwauns'; 
A bolder theme he then eſſays, 

And tunes to warlike deeds his lays, 
Taught by the muſe the vary'd art 

To elevate or melt the heart: 

"Twas his the pow'r of ſound to know. 
And bid his numbers _ flow; 
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62 POETICAL EXERCISES, &c. 


Homer excelbd in manly rage, 

But ſofter graces fill his page; 

With fury Homer could alarm, 

But Virgil can with ſweetneſs charm. 
There too the ſprightly Horace ſtrung 
The Grecian lyre to Roman tongue; 
Sublime he ſings the hero's praiſe, 

Or tunes to love and wine his lays; 
Or teaches what is riglit, what wrong, 
With all th' engaging art.of ſong, 

Of that felicity poſleſs'd, 

Which may be felt, but not expreſs'd. 
There Livy, in his copious page 
Recalls to view. the former age, 

And painted by his glowing pen 

Each hero ſeems to live again; 

While Tacitus, conciſe and denſe, 
Expreſſes more than meets the ſenfe. 
There the great Cicero diſplays 

Of eloquence an endleſs blaze, 
Majeſtic, flowing, full, and ſtrong, 
'The copious torrent pours along. 
There Cato, whoſe unconquer'd mind 


No art could melt, no force could bind, 


In midſt of a corrupted ſtate _ 

Singly oppos'd impending fate, 

And ſtood up in the glorious cauſe 

Of virtue, liberty, and laws : 

He feels no vulgar hopes, or cares, 
Whilſt all his mind his country ſhares, 
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Deep at his heart its int'reſts ly, 

Nor fears he for its ſake to die, 

And, rather than ſurvive a ſlave, 

He choſe a voluntary grave. 

And Brutus there, to freedom true, 

The man he lov'd, when tyrant, flew ; 
He lov'd his friend, he wept his fate, 
But loy'd and pity'd more the ſtate. 

But why confine the praiſe to few, 

To a whole people juſtly due ? 

In early times, who did not feel 

An ardour for the public weal? 
What Roman for his country's good 
Was not prepar'd to ſhed his blood ? 
Simple at home, brave in the field, 
Againſt each ſtroke. of fortune ſteel' d, 
No danger could their courage quell, . 
And if they conquer'd not, they fell: 
Such Romans were,—and ſuch as they 
Deſerv'd a ſubjet world to ſway. 
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m. LINES SENT TO DR — ALONG WITH THE 
PRECEDING VERSES, - 


REcxkrvE theſe lines, devoid of art, 
The homage of a grateful heart: 

To you, who prais'd:my infant ſtrain, 
The labours of my youth pertain. 
Doom'd in life's thorny path to ſtray, 

The muſe with flow'rs has ſtrow'd my way, 
Beſtow'd a portion of her fire, 

And bade my uſeful Neps aſpire. ; 
If, midſt thy toils; this verſe impart 
One moment's pleaſure to thy- heart, 

If thou, my Friend, approve my lays, 

I neer ſhall wiſh for higher praiſe. 


IV. GREECE, 
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IV. GREECE. 


JOON falls the monumental buſt, 

e trophied pillar ſinks to duſt, 

he marble arch and lofty tow'r - 

ubmit to time's reſiſtleſs pow'r ; * 

The blood-ſtain'd laurels quickly fade, 

he haughty victor's brows that ſhade ; 

But, in immortal verdure, bloom 

he myrtle wreath that decks the poet's hallow? 4 
tomb. | 


Fam'd Greece, öf art and wealth the boaſt, . 
Where now is all thy ſplendor loſt ? 
hy domes that ſeem'd to threat the ſky, - 

In undiſlinguiſh'd ruins ly; 

Where ſtood the works of matchleſs hands 

The rude and lonely cottage ſtands; 

Where arts and virtue were combin'd, 

Now vice and error rule the mind; 

Where freedom's manly offspring trod, 

Slaves hug their galling chains, and crouch beneath ' 
CE, | the rod, 
* But 
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But till, through ev'ry age the ſtrain 


Of matchleſs Homer ſhall remain: hes 
Plac'd on th' Aonian height ſublime, . 
He views unmov'd the flight of time. Ake 
The Muſe bids heroes never die, Tg 


The Muſe exalts them to the ſky. 
Before great Agamemnon's age 

Liv'd many heroes brave and ſage ; 
But, ah! lowly theſe ſage and brave, 
Unwept, unhonour'd in the grave: 
They only, ſung in Homer's page, 
Defy time's all deſtructive rage, 
They only ſcap'd the gen'ral doom, 
And boaſt exemption from th' oblivion of the tomb 


Immortal Greece! where ev'ry art, 
And ev'ry virtue ſhar'd a part; 
Where chiefs in battle braveſt fought, 
And where ſublimeſt poets wrote, 
Where ſages, more than mortal wife, 
Explor'd the ſecrets of the ſkies, 

And daring artiſts try'd a road 


4 


By imitation ſtill untrod: . An 
There, there alone, the human mind _- MFrc 
Was to its higheſt pitch refin'd, An 
And, taught by genius, learn'd to ſoar W's 
To heights unequall'd yet, and never known before. Su; 
What ſep'rate worth in others ſhines 4 
With brighter rays in Greece combine: An 


Their 
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heir vary'd language ſuch, as beſt 

heir boundleſs reach of thought expreſs'd, 
n ev'ry form of writing try'd, 

To all it equally apply'd, 

Alike in bold and tender lays 

nalter'd excellence diſplays, 

orm'd ev'ry paſſion to beſtow, 

Or rouſe to rage, or melt to woe; 

ow, like the ftreams that ſmoothly glide 
Along their banks with ſilver tide ; 

ow like the'torrent ſwoln-with rain, 

hat ruſhes headlong o'er the plain; 

ow like the ſurface of the deep, 

hen all the winds are huſh'd.to fleep ;; 

ow like the ſurge that beats the ſhore, _ 
hile the reſounding rocks rebellow to the roar, 
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Illuſtrious Greece, to which belong 
nrivall'd pow'rs of ſacred ſong ! ___ 
Vhen Homer wakes the lofty ſound, 
hat notes divine are heard around ! 
His pow'rful call each mule obeys; 
Each deep receſs his glance ſurveys; 
And, {kilPd in nature's inmoſt laws, 
From her exhauſtleſs ſtores he draws, 
And joins the bard's impetuous rage 
With the diſcernment of the ſage. 
Supreme in all the poet's art, 

To touch the ſtrings that move the heart; 
But chief to rouſe the rage of war, 


And thro? thienſanguin'd field direct his glowing car. 
heir vet 
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nſpiring tenderneſs or rage; 


Yet, though to the Mæonian ſtrain, 
The higheſt praiſe of ſong pertain, 
Nor'be the Theban bard unſung, 

To lofty themes his lyre who ſtrung, 
Who rolls the rapid verſe along, 
Irregularly bold and ſtrong, 

And pours the animated ſtrain, 

In numbers that reſtraint diſdain : 
Whether, on the reſounding ſtring, . 
The majeſty of gods he ſing; 

Or, to the hero's mem' ry, raiſe, 

More laſting far than n a monument of praiſe, 


But, hark! 1 err a ſofter ſound z 
Perfumes diffuſe their odours round ; - 
The gay Anacreon ſtrikes the lyre, 
And melts the ſoul to foft deſire; 
About his lips the graces play, 
The little loves inſpire his lay ; 
With flow'ry wreaths his head is crown'd, 
His temples are with roſes bound ; 
His (ilver treſſes breathe perfume ; ' 
His cheeks are fluſh'd with purple bloom: 
Stretch'd on a couch, for pleaſure made, 
He quaffs the flowing bowl, and claſps the yielding 
maid. 


Theſe, Greece, were thinez—yet theſe how few 
To whom the praiſe of ſong was due ! 
Thine were the maſters of the ſtage, 


Thine 


Thine he, who oft a Doric lay 

Dn oaten pipe was wont to play 

le, who of gods records the birth, 

and ſings the culture of the earth. 

Bclides, how many tuneful page 5 
as periſh'd by barbarians rage, | 6 
r ſunk among the wrecks of all-devouring age. 


Nor merely Gretee demands the bays, 

Alike poſſeſs'd of ev'ry praiſe. 

here, Hiſtory its tale purſues, 

-1iſe, Form'd to inſtruct us, and amuſe ; 

And lifts its voice to future times, 

o virtue fires, and warns from erimes. 

here eloquence its ſtores diſplays, 

And with a force reſiſtleſs ſways; 

ontrouls the victor's proud career, 

And bids the vanquiſh'd ceaſe to fear. 

he friend and guardian of our kind, 

o heal the errors of the mind. 

Philoſophy had firſt its birth, | 

n Greece, when ſent by Jove to earth. 

here Liberty upheld her reign. - 
With ev'ry manly grace, and virtue in her train. 
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v. LINES SENT TO MR; —— WITH THE PR 
CEDING VERSES. 
* 


The following tribute to the character of a Gent 
man reſpectable by ſituation and merit, equa! 
uſeful in his official capacity, and amiable in h 
private connechons, gratitude compels the A. 
thor to pay; while e will not allow him 
inſert the name. 


FAM with your name I'd grace my lays, . 
Yet fear to injure, while I praiſe, 
Small is the homage I impart, 
But take it from a grateful heart. 
Form'd, as a ſcholar, to explore 
The writers ſxill'd in antient lore, 
Their language, and their ſenſe, explain, 
And point the beauties of their ſtrain :- 
Lou varied excellence unite;. 
Though learn'd, not therefore leſs polite, 
Of graceful manners form'd to pleaſe, 
And complaiſant to all with eaſe: 
And, while theſe merits we approve, . 
Your virtues we mult alſo love; 
With ev'ry other praiſe you blend 
The worthy man, and gen'rous. friend, 
| Complet! 
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mplete alike in ev'ry part, ; 

e thinking head, the feeling heart, 

is tribute paid to honeſt fame, 

need I now to add your name! 
whom this character applies 

o knows not? or, who knows, denies? 
eaneſt of the muſe's tribe, 

you theſe artleſs lays inſcribe, 

you who taught the rules of ſong, 

ee {trains yourſelf infpir'd belong. 
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Ove z. 


LD was his breaſt, who dar'd to-brave 
ntry'd the horrors of the wave, 

a frail bark intruſt his eaſe 

d ſafety to the ſtormy ſeas 

or fear'd the winds, that dreadfu] riſe, 
nd mix the billows with the ſxies, 
he winds that rule the ocean's rage, 
f pow'r to rouſe it, or aſſwage; 

or the unfriendly ſtars, that ſhed 
eſtruction on the ſailor's head. 

ould death an ill to him appear, 

ho view'd the deep without a fear? 
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While monſters of prodigious ſize 

On ev'ry {ide are ſeen to riſe, 

While ſwelling ſeas aflail the ſky, 

And hidden rocks in ambuſh ly, 

'To Jure the ſailor to his doom, 

And whelm him in a watry tomb. 
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VII. HOR. B. I. ODE 23. TO VIRGIL: 


Wr bounds can our regret confine; 
Quinctilius, for a death like thine ? 
Muſe of the elegiac ſtrain 

Ah teach our ſorrow to complain 
Has then Quinctilius ſunk to reſt 

By death's unending ſleep oppreſt ? 

So pure, ſo incorrupt a mind, 
Alas how ſeldom ſhall we find! 

How very few can earth now boaſt 
Of equal worth to him we've loſt ? 
How dear he was the gen'ral woe, 
And chiefly yours, my Virgil, ſhow z 
By none, while living, lov'd fo well, 
By none he more lamented' fell. 

In vain you piouſly complain; 

The tear of ſorrow flows in vain : 

By nature's law his life he ow'd ; 
Heav'n but reſumes what it beſtow d. 
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an grief the lifeleſs ſhade reſtore, 
r bring him from the fatal ſhore ? 


hen, let us patiently endure 
The ill our ſorrows cannot cure. 


A. AN 


vin. HOR BOOK I. ODE ; 
0 1. | 
FROM Phoebus, Patron of the lyre, 
Vbat does his ſuppliant bard require? 
Not, ſure, Sardinia's fertile fields, 
Nor all the herds Calabria yields: 
Not mines, where gold reſplendent glows; 
Nor lands; where Liris gently flows. 


I. 


Let thoſe, who re charm d wich wealth, or ſlate, 
Requeſt that they be rich or great: 

But an old age with muſic crown'd, 

A quiet life, and health e' er ſound, 

A mind at eaſe, and ſimple fare, 


Shall ſtill engage my conſtant pray's r. 


| * » | | . . 
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Nie. „„ 


IX. HOR. BOOK II. ODE z. 


On plac'd in a ſucceſsful ſtate, 

Or forc'd to ſtrive with adverſe fate, 
Preſerve an equal frame of mind 

Still to thy varying lot reſign d. 

For whether thou art doom'd below 
To link beneath the ſhades of woe, 
Or baſk in fortune's gilded: rays, 

One fate muſt terminate thy days. 
Then, whilſt thy life allows thee, haſte 
T' improve the moment ere tis paſt ; 
From thy ſhort ſtate learn to be wife, / 
And catch the bliſs that quickly flies. 

For ſoon thou muſt each ſcene deſert, 
Which now has pow'r to charm thy heart; 
Thy wealth and fortune, thine no more, 
Shall heap another maſter's ſtore, 

And, whether ſprung from royal race, 
Thee wealth and ſplendid honours grace, 
Or to the ſtorm expos'd thou ly, 
Unalter'd is thy doom to die. 

By all the path of death is trode, 
All fink to nature's laſt abode; 

We in the gen'ral doom muſtſhare, 
And yield to fate, unknown to ſpare. 
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X. HOR. BOOK Ii. ODE 16, 
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OR eaſe the ſailor braves the ſeas, - 

he ſoldier dares the plain for eaſe; 

aſe, which deluded men in vain .. 

n wealth.or honours ſeek to gain. 

or pow*r's parade, nor grandeur's glare, 

an e'er remove uneaſy care 

Ware ſtill attends on cumbrous ſtate, . 

\nd haunts the dwellings of the great. | 
appy the man, whoſe ſtore, though ſcant, . 

Adminiſters to ev'ry want, | 

hoſe breaſt no craving paſſion knows, 

Nor fear diſturbs his ſweet repoſe ! . 

Ah fooliſh man ! the prey of cares, - 

Why ſtretch thy plans beyond thy years? 

Or think by change of place to find 

A bliſs dependant on the mind? 

What pleaſures now await thee ſhare, 

Forgetful of approaching care; 

And, yielding to thy fate, beguile 

The frowns of fortune with a ſmile : 

To hope for perfect bliſs is vain, 

Since pleaſure ſtill is join'd with pain. 

The brave Achilles in his bloom 


OR Was deſtin'd to an early tomb; | | 
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To all the ills of age a prey 

Tithonus linger'd life away: 

And time may to my life aſſigg 

The term which it ſhall take from thine; .' 


rie- 


XI, HOR. BOOK Ill. ODE 2. 


How ſweet to periſh in the cauſe 

Of country, liberty, and laws! 

Since (fix'd it is) one common grave 
Receives the coward and the brave; 
Better in honour's field to die, 

Than fall inglorious as we fly. 

Virtue no mean denial knows, | 
But with unſullied brightneſs glows;- 
Bleſt in herſelf, nor praiſe, nor hate, 
Affect her fix'd unalter'd ſtate ;. | 
She courts no ſmile, ſhe fears na frown, . 
Nor takes nor lays her honours down. 
She opes the manſions of the ſkies, . 
And grants to worth the glorious prize; 
And, though from death ſhe cannot ſave, 
Yet bids it live beyond the grave: 

On ſoaring wings ſhe takes her way 

To the bright realms of endleſs day, 
And ſtill by paths unbeaten tries 

To more exalted heights to riſe, 


And 
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nd thence with ſcorn and pity views 
he vulgar joys the croud purſues, 
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XII. THE LION, ASS, AND FOX. A FABLE. 


Lion, aſs, and fox, 'combin'd 

heir joint endeavours game to find, 

und, when in chace much prey they found, 
he aſs is bid to deal it round. 

f force ſuperior unaware, 

o each he dealt an equal ſhare: 

he lion, vex'd to be but equal, 

Mark now what follows in the ſequel), 
xclaims, You ſhan't divide ſo more, 

And the poor aſs in pieces tore: 

Then to the trembling fox he cry'd, 

ow, prithee, friend, do thou divide. 
The fox to him the whole aflign'd, 

Leaving a paltry bit behind. 

ho taught thee thus? the lion cries; - 

e als's fate, the fox replies. 
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XIII. THE OLD MAN AND DEATH, A FABLE, WW x 


A Pook old man went to a wood, 
In quelt of fiicks-to drefs his food; 
And, having fix'd them on his back, 
Home ward again purſu'd his track. 
The load was hard, the way was long, 
The bearer was not over-ſtrong ; 
' Sometime he made a ſhift to trudge, 
At laſt a foot he could not budge, 
His load in vain he try'd to prop, 
So e'en was forc'd to let it drop, 
And, yielding to deſpair, he ſaid, 
Come, Death, my laſt and only aid. 
Death, almoſt ſoon as call'd, at hand, 
Inquir'd the cauſe of his demand: 
The old man anſwer'd, Be ſo good 
As give me up my load of wood; 
Grant me but this, and I will never 
Requeſt of you another favour. 
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reel 


XIV. FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES: 


IVIEDEA now diſhonour'd and forlorn, 
Her breaſt by grief and indignation torn, 


Invokes each god, the witneſs of her wrong. 
Her waſted ſtrength no due repaſt repairs, 
No peaceful ſlumber frees her mind from cares, 
In bitter tears conſuming all the time, 

She broods inceſſant o'er her huſband's crime: 
Extended upon earth's cold bed ſhe lies, 

Nor raiſes from. the ground her weeping eyes, 

Of grief inſatiate, and deaf to joy, 

In vain her friends each ſoothing art employ: 
Sometimes her beauteous neck ſhe upward turns, 
And to herfelf her diſtant father mourns, 

Her native ſoil, and home, which once fo dear 
She left to be betray'd and injur'd here: | 
She wretched feels how ſweet it is to ſpend 
Life unmoleſted in one's native land. 

Her children now are odious to her ſight, 
Once pledges of reciprocal delight, 

dhe ſickens at their view, nor deigns to trace 
Their father's hated features in their face. 


But 


Exclaims, Where's now the faith he ſwore lo ſtrong? | 
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But much I fear her vengeance *gainſt her foes, 
Her mind indignant ill can brook her woes: 

I know her well, and much her rage I dread - 
Leſt ſhe heap ruin on ſome deſtin'd head, 

And with her huſband's blood, or hers he wed, 
Stain the bright honours of the nuptial bed. 
Dreadful ſhe is, —thoſe who with her contend, 
Will never boaſt their triumph in the end. 


Unhappy princeſs, how I pity you 

But why deteſt your wretched children too? 
Their father is the author of your tears; 

But ah ! have pity on their helpleſs years; 
They never could offend, at leaſt them ſpare, 
They merit not your vengeance, but your cate, 
Ah ! how I fear what evils may await 

Their innocent, unguarded, infant ſtate ! 
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A thouſand ſnares ſurround the rich and preat, 

Safety alone attends the middle ſtate: 

Free from the cares uneaſy grandeur knows, 

Be't mine to taſte ſecure and ſweet repoſe, 

A quiet unmoleſted life to ſpend, 

And meet by ſlow and gentle ſteps my end. 

Uneaſy cares alike invade the door 

Of thoſe who're proudly rich and meanly poor : 

That heav'nly charm no other ſtate beſtows; 

Tranquillity from moderation flows. 

Security is to the great deny'd, 

Harraſs d with toils and ſears on ev ry ſide, 
And 
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And, in adverſity's diſtreſsful hour, 
hey doubly feel misfortune's dreaded pow'r, 
he ills of life they. more than others know, 
nd fink beneath accumulated woe. 
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xv. FROM THE SAME: 


How fooliſh they, who muſic's pow'r- 

Employ'd Yadorn the feſtive hour, 

And ſought by its inchanting art 

o add new pftaſures to the heart! 

But none e'er taught the notes to flow 

To ſoothe the bitterneſs of woe, 

he tempeſt of the mind controul, 

And calm the diſcord of the ſoul: 

heſe to allay, might well require 

The ſofteſt muſic of the lyre. 

Why, when the heart is tun'd to joy, 
he uſeleſs melody employ ? | 

Enough the joyous feaſt can pleaſe, 

Nor needs the aid of arts like theſe. . 
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XVI. ANACREON, ODE 1. 


T WISH to fing:the hero's praiſe, 
But love alone employs my lays ; 
My ſtrings I vary'd, chang'd my lyre, 


If diff rent themes might chance — 


In martin] verſe-I try'd to » Gig: 

The mighty ſon of Jove; - 

My lyre reſounds from ev'ry ſtring: 
The gentle notes of love. 


In vain J other themes eſſay, . 

In vain I elevate my lay, 

Alike my heart, my hand, my lyre, 
The ſofter theme of love require. 


Heroes farewell No more my ſong 
Of warlike deeds ſhall be; 


Henceforth ſnall now my lays belong 


Alone, O Love.! to thee 
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XVII. THE PRAISE OF BEAUTY. ANACREON. 


HORNS to the bull, hoofs to the horſe, 


Swiftneſs to bares, to lions force; 
To fiſhes fins to cleave the wave, 
Birds wings to fly, kind nature gave; 


Courage and fortitude of breaſt 


To man more noble than the reſt. 
Their fev'ral gifts to each aſſign'd, 
What more remain'd to woman-kind ? 
To her ſhe gave no ſword or dart, 


But beauty to enthral the heart ; 


Woman, poſſeſs'd 6f beauty's charms, 
Needs not the aid of foreign arms, 
Reſiſtleſs in her face and mien, 

All yield to her as ſoon as ſeen; 


*Tis hers to tame the fierce and brave, 
And make in turn the victor flave ; 


Whatever gifts to others fall 
The pow'r of beauty conquers all. 


XVIII. ANACREON. 
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But harder ſtill than all, to prove 


A.- 


XVIII. ANACREON. TIMITATED FROM 
GREEK. 


How hard from loving to refrain, 
How hard to bear the lover's pain, 


The pangs of ee love. 

Nor worth, nor wiſdom now avail 
The fair one's boſom to aſſail ; 

*Gainſt each accompliſhment *tis ſteel d, 
And only will to riches yield. 

Oh! may the wretch be doubly curſt, 
Who taught the uſe of money firſt! 
How, by his fatal art has he 

Made friends and brothers diſagree ! 
What wars, what ſlaughters we behold 
For ſake of this deteſted gold ! 

To gold, the ſource of ill to all, 

We hapleſs lovers owe our fall, 

Now beauty's charms are bought and ſold, 
And love is ſacrilic'd to gold. 


XIX. FROM 


POETICAL EXERCISES, c. 85 
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XIX. FROM THE SAME. 


T happen'd that Cupid one day, 
The urchin is heedleſs and young, 
y a bee, while a-ſleeping it lay 
Unſeen on a roſe-bud was ſtung. 


hen quick to Cythera ran he, 

Exclaiming, Mamma, I'm undone ; 

ind a ſerpent, that men call a bee, 

By his ſting proves the death of your ſon, 


voth Venus, Thou well may'ſt complain 

Of the wound of the ſting of a bee, 

ut think how much greater their pain, 

Who are pierc'd through with arrows by thee, 
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86 POETICAL EXERCISES, &c. 
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XX. FROM ANACREON. 


To love yield, — nor longer 1 

Th' unequal war with Cupid try; 

For when J once, with ſtubborn heart, 
Secure of love, deſpis'd his dart, 
The God, reſolv'd to quell my pride, 
His quiver faſten'd to his ſide, 


And bent his bow, or bade me yield, 


Or try the fortune of the field. 

Arm'd as Achilles was of yore 

A corſlet on my breaſt.I bore, 
Prepar'd with ſhield and ſpear in hand, 
Or to attack him, or withſtand : 
Accouter'd thus, the field I ſought, 
And, to the god oppos'd, I fought.; j 
Cupid his darts began to ply, 

I fear'd their force, and wiſh'd to fly; 
His darts all ſpent, when he had never 
Another arrow in his quiver, 

Enzag'd, himſelf. a dart became 

And ſwiftly glided through my frame. 
The war of arms in vain I wage, 
Within I feel the battle rage; 

Ah! what avails or ſword or dart 
Again{tthe foe within my heart? 
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the ſpecies, and conducive to the happineſs of the 
individual. In all poliſhed countries women have 


been treated with a degree of regard proportionable 
to the advancement made in civilization: And, I. 


believe, it will be found, that it is their influence 
chiefly, . which has contributed to ſoften the man- 
ners, and ſweeten the intercourſe of life. In 
thus eſpouſing the cauſe of women, the author e- 
ſpouſes the cauſe of virtue. He, who entertains a 
proper opinion of the ſex, will conſider them in no 
other light, but that of reaſonable companions, and 


faithful affectionate friends, who are formed to ſhare 
the tolls, and alleviate the diſtreſſes of life, to aſſiſt 


by the prudence of their counſels, to poliſh by the 


ſoftneſs of their manners, and pleaſe by the ſweet- 


neſs of their endearments. 


Love is a plant that can flouriſh only in a gene- - 
tous ſoil. It is a paſſion, which whoever has not 
felt is a ſtranger to the beſt feelings of our nature. 
It is a paſſion favourable to the exertions of genius, 

. and 


.OVE is a paſſion neceſſary to the preſervation of 
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and to the cultivation of all the amiable virtues, It 
is a paſſion, which in youth is particularly becom. 


ing, and to want which would indicate an incurable 
defect either of head or of heart. 


Love has ever been a favourite theme of the po- 
et, and to that character a Miſtreſs has been deem- 
ed hardly leſs eſſential than a muſe. The ſame ar- 
dour of feeling that inſpires the poet conſtitutes the 
lover. The breaſt that is alive to the beauties of na- 
ture cannot be inſenſible to the charms of woman 
her faireſt production; and the heart that is awake 
to every generous ſentiment, and every kind affec- 
tion, cannot be ſhut againſt love, which is at once 
the nobleſt and the tendereſt of human paſſions.— 
*Take away from poetry the ſtrains of love, and you N 
deprive it of its beſt theme: Take away from the An 
poet the ſmiles of the fair, and you deprive him of WM La 
his deareſt reward. Without love a man may be a MI. 
merchant or a courtier; nay, perhaps, the want of W To 
that paſſion is an obſtacle removed to the ſucceſsful MW Ar 
purſuit of wealth and power; but without love no Wl Bu 
man can ever be a poet. a Ne 
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I. THE CREATION OF WOMAN, 


WHEN Cos; created earth and ſkies, © 
And nothing bade to being riſe, 

Laſt of the creatures of the earth, 

Man from his hands deriv'd his birth: 
To thee, ſaid he, this earth J give, 

And make thee Lord of all that live. 

But man, ſupreme of all though crown'd, 
No pleaſure in dominion found ; 

What is *t to him; that all obey, 

If none there are to ſhare his ſway * 

Of all the world affords poſſeſt, 

He felt a void within his breaſt. 

Man is alone, for him, God ſaid, - 

Let's make an help, and woman made; 
Thus Eve was to her huſband giv'n, 


The laſt and deareſt gift of heav'n. 
II. THE 
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92 LOVE VERSES. 


e.. 


I. VERSES ON MARRILAGE. 


H Ap PY whom married love unites 
In the ſame cares, and ſame delights, 
Who eaſe to each the load of woe, 
And bliſs receiving, bliſs beſtow ! 


Heav'n to each ſex its gifts affign'd, W 
That each it might to other bind; Th 
Thus made at firſt for one another, Thi 
They're ever happieſt together. h An 
A mind more brave, a body ſtrong, In 
Form'd to command, to man belong; No 
To woman ev'ry charm of face, Za 
Of mind each ſoft attractive grace. An 
Its gifts ſo equal nature gave, Yer 
Men pow'r and women pleaſure have ;. An 
Man, woman to ſupport, a friend, Yo 
And a protector, to defend; An 
Woman, domeſtic toils to ſhare, | W] 
To ſweeten joy, and leſſen care: My 
What wiſely was to each deny'd W. 
Was lib' rally to both ſupply'd. Yo 
Love was implanted in each frame, Ye 
But ſuch a love, as each became ; 80 
In man it burns with ardent fire, | By 
In woman melts with ſoft deſire: Ar 
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Tis hers, when preſs'd by eager arms, 
To force to yield her willing charms, 
While thinking yes, to anſwer nay, 
And heighten bliſs by ſweet delay. 


Arenen 


m. TO DELIA. 


Wuar means this pain, that breaks my reſt? 
This craving void within my breaſt ? 
The buſy haunts of men I fly, 

And heave the ſolitary ſigh. 

In vain from books I ſeek relief, 

Nor even friends can charm my grief; 
Tach pleaſure ſickens to my view, 
And I can only think on you, 

Yes It is love has ſeiz'd my heart, 
And you're the author of my ſmart, 
You caus'd the pains that I endure,, 
And you it is alone can cure. 
Where'er I go, whate'er I do, 

My faithful mind {till turns to you; 
Whatever diſtance may us part, 

You {till are preſent to my heart. 

Yet, Delia, though ſo well I love, 

So much your favour wiſh to prove, 
By kindneſs I your heart would gain, 


And not your hand by force obtain; 
| Nor 
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Nor could be happy ev'n with you, 
Except that you were happy too. 

If you reject, within my breaſt 

My flame ſhall ever be ſuppreſt, 

And rather than offend your will, 

I'll bear contented ev'ry ill. 

If you approve, —ſtill, through each day, 
I'll ſtrive your goodneſs to repay, 
With you I'll ev'ry pleaſure ſhare, 
And ſoften or remove each care. 

A faithful heart is all I boaſt, 

F glory that to you tis loſt + 

In merit others may excel, 
But none there are who love ſo well. 


„„ 


IV. TO THE SAME. - 


BRIGHT is thy form, and fair thy face,. 
Thy look 1s love, thy motion grace; 
Yet, Delia, though theſe charms may pleaſe, 
I ne' er had lov'd ſo well for theſe. 
Thy manners gentle, temper mild, 
By ſlow degrees my heart beguil'd, 
By eaſy ſteps upon me ſtole, 
And unperceiy'd poſleſs'd my ſoul. * 
ore 
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3efore I knew my heart was gone, 
Already it was all your own; 

nable now to break my chain, 
Your willing captive I remain, 
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V. VERSES. 


No, Delia, *tis not thy face, 
Nor form that I admire, 

Although thy beauty and thy grace 
Might well awake deſire. 
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Something in ev'ry part of thee 
To praiſe, to love, I find, 

But dear as is thy form to me, 
Still dearer is thy mind, 
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No ſelfiſh: paſſion moves my breaſt, 
No higher wiſh I know, 

Than, if I cannot make thee bleſt, 
At leaſt to ſee thee ſo. 


If heav'n but happineſs ſhall give 
To thee, —content am I; 
And as with thee I'd wiſh to live, 
For thee I'd bear to die. 1 
efort VI. VERSES . 
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VI VERSES, 


W oRN out with unavailing care, 
Ah ! whither ſhallI turn ! 

No other reſt remains for me, 
But in the peaceful urn. 


Nor pride, nor folly will inſult 
'The tenant of the tomb; 


Thoſe, whoſe neglect abridg'd my life, 


Perhaps will mourn my doom. 


Perhaps my Delia will ſhed 
A tear upon my grave, | 
And give that pity, when I'm dead, 
She ne'er, when living, gave. 


Dry up the unavailing tear, 
And mourn no more for me, 
My troubles were unpitied here, 
I'm now from trouble-free. 


* 


But learn, ah learn, to lay aſide 
To others thy diſdain, 

And ſhare the bliſs to me deny'd 
With ſome more happy ſwain. 


VII. ON 


JN 
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do dope N 


_vlI, ON DELIA. 


LET others boaſt their face or air, 
Delia's of ev'ry charm poſſeſt, 


The faireſt ſhe of all the fair, 


Made up of ev'ry creature's beſt. 


Deſcribe her, whom you thus adore :— 
But how ſhall I her charms expreſs ? 
Should I exhauſt deſcription's ſtore, 


Words would but make her beauty leſs, 


How much I feel, to thoſe, who love 


I need not tell in labour d ſtrain ; 
To thoſe; who have not learn'd to prove 
My feelings, I would tell in vain. 


A miſtreſs charms her lover's eyes, 
A miſtreſs fires her lover's zeal; 


With beauties only he deſcries, 


With raptures only he can feel. 


The colour in her cheeks might meet 
Its equal in the roſe's bloom; 
But ah! her kiſſes far more ſweet 
Excel the roſes in perfume, 
I 
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What is there can with her compare ? 
Velvet is ſoft, and lillies white; 
But like her ſkin are lillies fair ? 
Can velvet like her touch delight ? 


Though pleas'd, the muſic of the grove, 


And ſong of nighingales, I hear; 
Yet, like the voice of her I love, 


They ne'er can charm my liſt'ning ear. 


Tell us what happy ſpot is bleſt 
With preſence of a nymph fo fair? 
Ah ! could you look into my breaſt, 
She reigns enthron'd in beauty there ! 


Si p-p- pp N 
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I Loves the ground where Delia treads, 


And eager oft repair 
To viſit the delightful ſpot, 
Where once I met my fair. 


Ihe lov'd idea of her charms 


Is preſent ſtill to me; 
Much rather had I think on her, 
Than other beauties ſee. 


With 
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With her delightful preſence bleſt, 
I laugh at ev'ry ill; 

When ſhe is abſent, to my joy 
There's ſomething wanting. ſtill. 


When ſhe is preſent, to her charms 
I give up all my ſoul ; 

My eye is ever drawn to her 
By * but ſweet controul. 


She ſometimes, in delicious dreams, 
Appears my arms to bleſs ; 

How many waking hours I'd give 
For ſuch a dream as this. 


Along with her to ſpend my life, 
Is what I moſt defire ; Io 
Or, if the fates my wiſh deny, 
Within her arms expire. 
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IX. VERSES TO DELIA. 


Forress, thy ills I could endure, 

And ſingly be content, though poor; e 

Not for myſelf, for her I love, | | 
= I dread. thy enmity to prove. | 0 
* Ne C2 | II 1x 


Unleſs, my Delia, ſhar'd with thee 


My heart I give, nor think it ſmall, 
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If all the world affords were mine, 
For Delia I'd all reſign ; 
What's all the world affords to me, 


I value neither wealth nor ſtate, 

Yet would for thee be rich and great, 
My treaſures at thy feet to lay, 

And to thy charms due homage pay. 

Though pow'r and riches be deny'd, 
By love their want may be ſupply'd ; 


Your heart alone to me is all: 

Nor could I, Delia, love you more, 
Though miſtreſs of the Indies? ſtore. 
No bleſſing like your ſmiles is dear, 
No evil like your frowns I fear ; 
Ah! were J with your favour bleſt, 
To fortune I'd reſign the reſt. 


rr 


x. PANEGYRIC OF WOMAN. 


£ 


Worn! of all the gifts of heav*n the beſt, 
Man without thee imperfectly were bleſt; 

Thou art that cordial drop his cup to crown, 
Thatmakes life's nauſeous draught goſweetly down. 
How could we thus with patience bear our toil, 


If not ſupported by thy fav'ring ſmile? + 
Pleaſing, 
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Pleaſing, when exercis'd for thee, is care, 
And ſweet the labour which thou deign'ſt to ſhare ! 
Endur'd for thee, what difficulty's hard? 
What danger great, when thou art the reward ? 
The man of bug neſs, in purſuit of wealth, 
Can ſacrifice his time, his eaſe, his health, 
| Yet at thy feet profuſely pours his gains, 
And thinks acceptance well repays his pains. 
The glory long acquir'd in martial fields 
The victor, captive to thy beauty, yields; 
In vain he conquers the oppoling foe, 
Since doom'd from thee like fate of war to know; 
And at thy feet ſubmiſſive lay his arms, 
The trophy of thy ſtill more pow'rful charms. 
To beauty's praiſe while poets tune the ſtring, 
They feel themſelves the pow r of charms they ſing. 
How much of ardour would their verſes loſe, 
Had they no other miſtreſs but the muſe? 
For ſeldom ſing they by the muſe inſpir'd, 
Who are not firſt by genuine paſſion fir'd. 
This willing verſe I give to female praiſe 
In hopes that Delia's ſmile will crown my lays ; 
I pive—I can't with-hold, to her belong 
My heart and hand, the poet and the ſong. 
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XI. VERSES TO DELIA. 


De&eary'o of fortune, doom'd to toil, 
Yet ev'n amidſt my care, 

Conſol'd and chear'd by beauty's file, 
The vot'ry of the fair. 


However low my ſtation be, 
Yet beauty can inſpire; 
Thank heav'n, I ſtill have eyes to ſce, 
A heart I've to admire. 


Thou, Delia, art my conſtant theme, 
Or preſent, or away ; 

Through all the night of thee I dream, 
Think of thee all the day. 


Ev'n when I'm moſt o'erpow'r'd with grief, 


Still can thy looks impart 
To all my woes a quick relief, 
And pleaſure to my heart. 


7 


How often I, with eager feet, 
Through tedious paths have ſtray'd, 

And thought, that thee at laſt to meet 
Has all my toils repaid, 


Nor 


Nor 
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Nor think thoſe joys unworthy be, 
Which thus ariſe from ſight; 

When God gave eyes, he gave to ſee 
All beauty with delight. 


If 'gainſt the charms we ſhut our eyes 
That nature's ſcenes unfold, 
In vain he bade theſe charms to riſe, 

If we will not behold. 


The mighty Maker's goodneſs beſt 
We in his works can ſee; 

And, Delia, goodneſs thus expreſt, 
Llearn to love in thee. 


Ner-. „N 


III. TO A YOUNG LADY, TO WHOM THE AU- 
THOR HAD FORMERLY ADDRESSED VERSES. 


P ExmMiT once more an artleſs lay to ſend, 
Forgive the author, and the ſtrain attend. 

More bright and laſting beauty would you find? 
Then ſeek it in the graces of the mind: 

Let bluſhing modeſty its aid beſtow, 


And teach your cheeks with oP red to- glow; 5 
Let 
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Let gentleneſs bid native ſmiles to riſe, 

Dimple your mouth, and ſparkle in your eyes; 
Let ſympathy of the unhappy's woe | 

Your boſons teach to heave, your eyes to flow; 
Moſt charming then the heaving breaſt appears, 
And brighteſt beam the eyes through pity's tears, 
Soon fades the face, but you by arts like theſe, 
Alike in age, as youth, ſhall boaſt to pleaſe; 
Theſe ſhall confirm-o'er willing hearts your ſway, 
And flouriſh when the face and form decay. 
Such are the ſtrains of one, who much admires 
Your charms, but more your happineſs deſires, 
Who, with a mind to ſelfiſh views unknown, 
While loving, loves you for yourſelf alone. 


/ $h5-3-3-p= $-4-0-4-<3S 
XIII. TO DELIA. 


STILL wert thou preſent, only thee 
With ceaſeleſs pleaſure I could ſee; 

Can ought afford ſuch high delight 

As beauty to the lover's ſight? 

Like thine no form my eyes can charm, 
No other face my boſom warm; 

When abſent, none can fix my eye, 
None elſe I ſee, when thou art by. 


If 
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if preſent in my dying hour, 

So great is love, and beauty's pow'r, 
My cloſing eyes would thee ſurvey, 
And gaze their parting look away. 
Looks are the language of the heart, 
And more than words expreſs impart z 
Tis only in his miſtreſs” eyes 

The lover lives, the lover dies. 

Oh! could J only half ſo dear, 

As thou to me, to thee appear ; 
However other eyes may ſee, 

Could I but pleaſing ſeem to thee ! 
Ah! let at leaſt my paſſion move, 
I've nothing elſe to plead but love; 
Forbear thy power of doing ill, 

And fave the lover thou might'ſt kill. 


0 4 4 


XIV. TO A YOUNG LADY, 


By nature form'd love to inſpire, 
To pleaſe the eye, the ear, 

by charms, thy muſic all admire, 
Who either ſee, or hear. 


y face, where ev'ry beauty ſhines, 


If WW The careleſs eye may ſeize ; 


Thy 
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Thy form, where ev'ry grace combines, 
The niceſt taſte may pleaſe. 


Thy muſic charms the dulleſt ear, 
Who cannot. judge muſt feel; 
And even they tranſported hear, 


Who add to feeling ſkill. 
Thus doubly form'd to gain our lore, Tc 
In whom ſuch graces meet; | 1 
What wants there more the heart to move, Ane 
And make thy pow'r complete? a 1 
Let beauties of the face be crown'd 24 Ti 
With beauties of the mind, e I 
And harmony of ſoul with ſound- e Of 
Of accents ſweet de join d. 5 
Thus thou the OF $ eye ſhalt pleaſe, Ma 
The huſband's heart ſhalt way, d 
For beauty plac'd in charms like theſe - Th 
Can never know decay... | 0 
1 
[ 
Or 


XV. VERSES. 
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To chee, O Love | my heart pertains, 
Do thou thy vot'ry aid, 
And teach, ah teach, my am'rous ſtrains 


To pleaſe a lovely maid; 
'Tis virtuous love alone I ſing; | ö 
Love of a noble mind, | 1 
Of ev'ry gen'rous deed the ſpring, 4. 


*Bove vulgar joys refin'd. 


May no looſe thought;pollute my ſtrainz 
No doubtful phraſe appear, 
That might the pureſt boſom pain, 
;Or-wound the chaſteſt ear. 


Forbid it, Heav'n ! that ought theſe lays 
But virtue ſhould impart, 

Or I prefer diſhoneſt praiſe | 
To purity of heart! | 


ES. | XVI. TO 
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F 
XVI. TO DELIA. 


Or earthly bliſs what moſt I wiſh to find 
Is the affection of a kindred mind, | 
From fair to fair ſtill ceaſeleſs turns my breaſt, 
And ſeeks a love in which at laſt to reſt, 
I boaſt not fortune's gifts, as little claim 
The ſplendour of a long-deſcended name; 
I only boaſt a heart with paſſion mov'd, 
That, loving, likewiſe merits to be lov'd. 
Say, Delia, ſay, could you for-me forgo 
Of wealth the pleaſure, and the pomp of ſhow, 
Theſe willingly reſign, content to prove 
The humbleſt fortune with the man you love? 
Pleas'd in his pleaſure, could you alſo ſhare, 
And, by dividing, eaſe the load of care, 
His labours with your tenderneſs beguile, 
And chear the frowns of fortune with a ſmile ? 
Could you when moſt forſaken and diſtreſt 
Then cloſeſt claſp him to your friendly breaſt ? 
And to his woes, when hopeleſs of relief Tu 
Afford the ſympathy of mingled grief? IP 
When ſick, could you ſubmit my bed to tend? Nor 
When dying, ſmoothe my paſſage to my end? 1 
And 
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And to my mem'ry, when departed, true, 
My aſhes with a tender tear bedew ? 
Could you do this, what is there will not I 
With patience ſuffer, or with courage try? 
For you I'll bear to live, or dare to die; 
Life ſtill will ſhow, and death confirm me true, 
And my laſt thought ſhall be of love and you. 
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Nyil. WRITTEN IN A COLLECTION OF AMO- 
ROUS POEMS, 


WyarT though no fame the poet gains? 

Does fame deſerve his care? 3 

Not unrewarded are his pains, | 
If he ſhall pleaſe the fair. ; 


To Delia my lays belong, 
Their conſtant theme is love; 
Enough if ſhe attend the ſong, 
If ſhe the theme approve. 


"Twas love that made me firſt a bard, 
From love my numbers flow, 
Nor claim I ought, as my reward, 
That Delia can't beſtow. | 1 
| K How 
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How ſweet from her a look a ſmile, 

When once my labour's o'er; 

It ſoothes the mem'ry of paſt toil, 
And animates to more. 


What would I do, what would I ſhun, 
This ſweet reward to gain ? 

For this can ought be toil that's done? 
Can ought endur'd be pain? 


Fd 
Sir 


| | Per 

XVIII. ON HEARING THAT DELIA WAS Ei 
AED TO ANOTHER. | I 

I Tacvear to find in beauty's charms Bu 
The ſolace of my care, | 
And hop'd that fortune to my arms = 8: 
At leaſt would Delia ſpare. 


But now the beauties of the fair 
That oft inſpir'd my ſong, 

And joys I once had hop'd to ſhare, 
No more to.me-belong. 


The muſe's ſmiles in vain I prove, 
Inſpirers of my ſtrain, * 
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They only taught me how to love, 
And teach me to complain. 


Another ſhall behold the fair, 
Whom I no more muſt ſee ; 

Another ſhall her favour ſhare: 
Deny'd, alas! to me, 


Thoſe beauties, once that charm'd my ſight, . 


I now muſt ever ſhun, 
Nor more indulge the dear delight 
By which I am undone. 


Perhaps from abſence wounds of love 
At laſt may find a cure, 

And time thoſe ills it can't remove 
May teach me to endure. 


But love ſo dang rous to my weal- 
No time can e er renew, 

Nor ſhall I for another feel 
What L have felt for you. 
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xIx. A FAREWEL TO DELIA. 


AND muſt I, muſtI ever part 
From her I held fo dear? 

And ſeparate my conſtant heart 
From all it valu'd here? 


As ſoon ye might of life deprive, 

As from my fair remove; 

Ah! rather bid me ceaſe to live, 
Than bid me ceaſe to love. 


Thine, Delia, be a happier lot, 
Though mine be care and pain! 
How willingly I'd be forgot 
For ſome more worthy ſwain. 


- Neer may a hapleſs lover's ſighs 
Be heard to grate thy ear, 

And ne'er the luſtre of thy eyes 
Be ſully'd with a tear ! 


For me, alas! my ſole delight 
Is loſt in loſing thee 

Whom elſe can I, depriv'd thy ſight, 
With equal pleaſure ſee ? 


Farewel, 
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Farewel, my Delia, receive 

A lover's laſt adieu ! 

May fortune one more worthy give, 
And, if it can, more true ! 


'Midſt ev'ry future care, and pain, 

Still preſent to my heart = 
Thy lov'd idea ſhall remain, | 
Till death ſhall bid it part: 


And even then my cloſing eyes 
Shall ſeem thy form to ſee ; vj 
The lateſt thoughts within that riſe, | 
Shall fondly dwell on thee. 


| Arne * 
XX, VERSES FROM A SAILOR TO HIS MIS TRES3. 


Tosr on the wide expanſe of ſea, 
And far from any friendly ſhore, 

Alas! between my love and me 
How many angry billows roar ! 


Yet even on the ſtormy main 
Thy image oft will intervene, 
The hope to ſee thee once again 
Diſpels the horrors of the ſcene. 
l, K 3 Loud 
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Loud riſe the winds, the billows roll, 
All toſs upon the toſſing ſea ; 
But firmly-rooted in my ſoul 
Remain the thoughts of love and thee.. 


Alternate billows fall and riſe, : 
And fierce and loud the tempeſts blow,. 


And now we're mounting to the ſkies, 

Now ſinking in the gulph below: 
And now in each ſucceſſive wave In 
An inſtant death we fear to meet, ] 
| The parting ſea unfolds a grave . Th 
| That fearful yawns beneath our feet. ] 

| 

| Yet if I reach the ſhore again, | Bu 
[ Nor find myſelf.by thee forgot, | 
| With pleaſure thus repaying pain Wi 
[ TI prize the dangers of my lot. 
W. 
| of 
Yo 
Ye 
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XI. WRITTEN ON T WO YOUNG LADIES, ONE 
OF K FAIR, THE OTHER OF A BROWN cou- 
PLEXION, WHO DESIRED THE AUTHOR TO. 
MAKE SOME VERSES ON THEM, 


SINCE, Ladies, you a ſong deſire, 
Pray how can I refuſe ! 

Then, while your charms my theme inſpire, 
PII ſtraight invoke the muſe. 


But how within one ſong ſhall I. 
Your ſep'rate graces praiſe, . 

While both of you delight my eye, 
And both in diff'rent ways. 


While, Miſs, in you, the lillies find 
A rival of their white ; 

Of beauties of the olive kind, 
You, Miſs, are the moſt bright. 


Your eyes mild luſtre we admire,. 
Form' d ſofter love to draw; 

Tours ſhine with majeſty and fire, 
And ſtrike with ſacred awe. 


Now 


| 
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Now of your ſhape and air :—in both 
There is ſo much of grace, 


That I to either would be loth 
To give the higher place. 


There's ſweetneſs *bout your mouths expreſt, 
I like in each ſo well, 
That *till I try which of them's beſt, 


I never elſe can tell. 


Now which moſt pretty, fair or brown, 
Shall I at laſt declare ? 

But, each ſo pretty, I muſt own, 
Ye're both beyond compare. 


If, ladies, you approve my muſe, 
And would my ſong reward; 
I'm at your ſervice, — either chuſe, 

And take the willing bard. 


JEUX 
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TEURX DIS 


I. 


Ir, beauty's pow'r who feel, excuſe 


The am'rous ſallies of the muſe : 
Permit the bard to ſoothe his pain, 


In mournful numbers to complain, 


Or feaſt his fancy with the charms 
Deny'd by fortune to his arms. 

At beauty's mark in vain may wit 
Aſpire, for only wealth can hit, 


And, deaf to merit's ſlow approaches 
'Tis won by blockheads in their coaches. 


-r. 


2. TO A LADY CARESSING HER CAT. 


Jay, why your kiſſes thus beſtow 
On one who can't their value know ? 


Ah! laviſh not that bliſs in vain, 
Which I would gladly die to gain. 


3, EXTEMPORE. 


i 
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3. EXT EM PORE. 


Woors you from love eſcape? then beauty ſhun, 
For though we can't encounter, we may run 
Who truſts himſelf to ſee it is undone... | 


Spd peel Bp 
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4. THE REMEDY OF LOVE. 


Worry you, my friend, for-e'er remove 
From all the pangs of hopeleſs love ? 
Go—take the lover's leap, and break 
At once your paſſion, and your neck. 


| Þ-d-Þ > 44 . 
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5. TO DELIA: X 
| ; Te 
Lasr night I'dream'd you to my mind, Fo 


As you are lovely; to be kind: 
Whether the dream be falſe or true, 
Depends, my Delia, on you. 


un, 


Io 
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6. TO A-COQUETTE. 


EACH fickle art you try in vain 
A conſtant breaſt to move; 

For ſhe who would be lov'd again, 
Herſelf muſt learn to love. 
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* 7: 

Hencervars, Beauty, I defy thee, | 
"Ceaſe to triumph in my pain, 

Let fopp'ry court, or riches buy thee, 
Since I by loving cannot gain. 


Though, true it be, no golden ſtore, 
No courtly manners I can boaſt, 
Yet I've a heart I Value more, 
Nor ſhall it eber in vain be loſt. 


To her, who knows its worth to feel, 
My heart I'll freely give away, 
For love muſt fire with mutual zeal, 
And only heart can heart repay. 3 
8. TO 
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8. To A LADY WHOM THE AUTHOR HAD TREE A 
QUENTLY SEEN, WITHOUT AN OPPORTUNI: 
TY OF ACQUAINTANCE. 


- 


Orurss your charms may WO TON 
Your ſenſe and worth I prize, 

For, though to me unknown before, 
I read them in your eyes. 


| Sm⸗ 
. 4 


9. TO DELIA. 


Drei A, as nothing elſe I ſee, 
When thou art in my fight, 
When abſent, fill I think of theez 

And ſo am forc'd to write: 


A 4. «498 Ye 

"hs 

10. TO A LADY. Th 

Warn viewing thoſe who're vaſſing by; Ne 


Unmov'd you others ſee, 
But ſudden ſtill withdraw your eye, 
If chance it fall on me. 


What 
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What ſhall I think? Can ] or be 
Object of love or hate? 


From this ſuſpence, ah ! ſet me free, 
Are And quickly tell my fate. 


Are 


11. EXTEMPORE. 


| Hz Ax the world exclaim, How ſmall your wit! 
Small too is my reward; — and ſo we're quit. 


Kreer 


12. TO DELIA WITH SOME FLOWERS, 


TayrsE flowers, my Delia, receive, 
Though ſmall the preſents J can make, 
Vet if my heart can value give, 
Some value from my heart they take. 


The roſes red, the lillies fair, 
Their luſtre loſe, when worn by you; 
Nor roſe nor lilly can compare, 
At once ſo ruddy fair your hue: 
L Bu I 
That | A 
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But though diminiſh'd thus their bloom, 
If they your lips ſhall chance to meet, 

They thence will borrow new perfume, 
And by your breath become more ſweet, 
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13. 
To with, yet know our wiſhes vain, 
And ſeek whom we deſpair to gain, 
The arts, by which undone, to prize, 
And love the wounds, by which he dies: 
The folly of this conduct prove, 


How ſhort the anſwer is—T love! 1 
| Wh 

2 >--h-3-3- $54-4-4-4 56 ( 

| No! 

14 | ( 
SLEEP! ruler of the midnight hour, But 
Thy courte influence ſhed, 4 
With gentle, but reſiſtleſs, pow'r wo 
Upon thy vot'ry's head: 1 
Fancy, with ſoothing dreams inſpire, Gy 


To give repoſe its charms, 
And bring the nymph I moſt admire; 
1 My Delia, to my arms. | 
= | What 


lat 
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What aſk I more ? Let dreams like theſe 
Ariſe to Delia's view, 

And I her ſleeping fancy pleaſe, 
That ſhe 'may wiſh them true. 


rr 


15. 
| LOVE not her, however fair, 
With vanity who fir'd, 
Shows in her dreſs, her words, her air,- 
The with to be admir'd. 


But her I love, of modeſt mien, 
Who no vain paſſion knows, 

Who never wiſhes to be ſeen, 
Or ſeen, with bluſhes glows. 


Not her, who, with obtruſive air, 
Courts all who're paſling by ; 

But her, who beauty makes her care, 
To pleaſe her lover's eye. | 


In vain ſhe ſeeks the breaſt to move, 

. Who truſts to beauty's art ; 

Give me, if you would have-me love, . 
A woman with a heart. 


L 2. 16. ONCE 
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16. 


ONCE as 1 fat in penſive fit, 
To meditate a ſong, 
The muſe addreſs'd me thus, Thy wit 


Forbids thy life-be long. 


Nature alike is juſt to all 
Their ſhare of good to give; 
To whom ſuch early talents fall 
Have ſeldom long to live. 


But think not it ſhall be thy lot 
A. vulgar death to die; 
No—fate decrees thee to be ſhot 
With darts from Delia's eye. 
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A SONG. 


ALL ye who would wiſh to be happy for life, . 

Your happineſs ſeek in the arms of a wife; 

When Adam was made ſtill ſomething he wanted, 

But his bliſs was complete, when the woman was 
granted, 


Our dangers ſhe ſweetens, our labours ſhe ſhares, . 
Our pleaſures enhances, and leſſens our cares, 
To health and ſucceſs gives the reliſh to pleaſe, . 
But comforts misfortune, and ſoftens diſeaſe, . 


Butſince, when once marry'd, you're marry'd for life, 
Let prudence and love guide your choice of a wife, 
Let her not be unhandſome, tho* virtuous and wiſe, 
Pleaſe chiefly the mind, but ne glect not the eyes. 


Thus her virtues ſhall luſtre receive from her face, 
And add to her beauty attraction and grace, 
Her wiſdom with prudence ſhall teach to adviſe, 
And her counſels perſuaſion derive from her eyes, 


All ye batchelors ſeek ſuch conſorts to find, 
And ye huſbands, who have them, be conſtant and 
kind; | 
For they, who would wiſh to be happy for life, - 
Muſt happineſs ſeek in the arms of a wife, 
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I. ADDRESS TO HOME. 


In vain, with unremitting care, 
In queſt of joy we roam, 

In vain we ſeek it ev'ry where, — 
"Tis only found at home. 


Dear home! of ev'ry joy the ſeat, 
When all our toils are paſt, 

We in thy undiſturb'd retreat 
Find happineſs at laſt. 


Yet, ah ! how few who prize the bliſs. 
Domeſtic ſcenes beſtow, 
Prefer to ceremony eaſe, 


And happineſs to ſhow. 
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To faſhion's arbitrary rules 
We ſacrifice our eaſe ; 

To gain the ſuffrages of fools 
Neglect ourſelves to pleaſe. 


| Inſtead of nature's ſolid joys, 
We court the glare of art, 

And change for ſhow and empty noiſe 
The pleaſures of the heart. 


Ah fooliſh man ! at laſt be wiſe, 
Forſake deluſive joy, 

That cheats the heart to pleaſe the eyes, 
And flatters to deſtroy. 


Let honeſt nature be your guide, 
Its dictates ſtill purſue, 

Nor e' er prefer, mifled by pride, 
Falſe happineſs to true. ä 


Sri, 


II. THE SEASONS COMPARED: TO THE LIFE OF 


MAN. 


How fair the early bloom of Spring, 
| When verdure decks the grove, 
When ev'ry voice is tun'd to ſing, 
And ev'ry heart to love! 


Alternate 


Th 


Ar 
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Alternate, Summer—Autumn=—reign, 
But, ah ! how quickly paſt; 

And Winter with its gloomy train 
Concludes the year at laſt. 


Thus in the changing ſeaſons plan 
The mortal fates appear; 

'An emblem of the life of man 
Is found in ev'ry year. 


In turn again the Winter yields, 
Spring bids each waſte repair, 
Reſtores new verdure to the fields, 

New fragrance to the air: 


Nor raſhly deem, that man is loſt, 
Though low in death hely ; 

Who with a ſoul inform'd his duſt 
Forbade that ſoul to die : 


The Spring deſcending from on high 
Again revives the tomb, 
And man tranſplanted to the ſky, 


Eternally ſhall bloom. 
OF- 
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III. VERSES. 


UNaavry he, who's doom'd to wage 
Eternal war with fortune's rage, | 
And with unceaſing ſearch of mind 
To ſeek the good he cannot find ! 
In vain I happineſs purſue, 

Yet ever the purſuit renew,. 

And, as I found from all the paſt, 
Find diſappointment ſtill at laſt, N 
Though bliſs from earth we ſeek in vain, 
In thee, Religion! hope we gain; 

The good allow'd to man below 

*Tis thou alone that canſt beſtow. 


Nr 1 


IV. RELIGION. 


UN erte ſceptics, would ye wreft 
Their ſole reſource from the diſtreſt, 
And life of all the hopes deprive, 

For which alone we bear to live 


Religion 


zion 
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Religion, ſource of pureſt joy, . 
That nothing earthly can deſtroy, 

For ev'ry ill that men endure 

To thee alone belongs the cure: 

Thou to the helpleſs poor art - wealth, 
To the diſeas'd, expiring—health; 
Thou to the wearied foul art reſt, 

And comfort to the grief-oppreſt, 

A guardian in each danger near, 

A preſent friend diſtreſs to chear. | 
When ſtrong temptations thick aſſail, 
Our feeble virtue ſoon would fail, 

But aided by thy heiv'nly pow'r, 

It ſtands in ev ry evil hour, 

And from thy height ſecure looks down 
Alike on fortune's ſmile and frown. 
Without thee, what can mortals boaſt ? 


Depriv'd of thee, our all is loſt; 


For honour is—the fear of ſhame, 

And virtue but an empty name. 

When man tranſgreſs'd his Maker's law, 
His wand'ring God with pity ſaw, 

And though to human fin a foe, 
Compaſſionate to human woe, 

Religion as a guide and friend, 

He bade from heav'n to earth deſcend, 
To teach us for our fins to grieve, 

Our preſent ſuff” rings to relieve, 

And through life's dark and rugged road 
Conduct our erring ſteps to God. 
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Religion, crown my. ev'ry ſtage, 
My guide in youth, ſupport in age, 
Still conſtant on wy paths attend, 
Adorn my life and bleſs my end, 
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V. THE COMPLAINT OF NATURE. 


Day yields to night and night to day, 
Alternate, light and darkneſs ſway ;- 


And varied ſeaſons ſtill appear 


Till winter, terminate the-year : 

The ſun, at mid day plac'd on high, 
At eve ſinks in the weſtern ſky; 

The moon with berrow'd radiance ſhines, 
And likewiſe in her turn declines; 
Thus in each object of thy ſtate 

Behold, O man! thy mortal fate. 
Morn gives back ſplendour to the day, 
Spring makes the gloom of winter gay; 
Again the ſun his courſe purſues, 
Again the moon her light renews: 

But man like all around him dies, 

Like them to light no more to riſe, 
Silent and dark in duſt he lies; 

No ſpring ſhall bid our aſhes bloom, 
No morn awake us in the tomb. 


VI. THE 
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VI. THE TRIUMPH OF RELIGION, 


DAY ſhall ſucceed to night no more, 
No ſpring ſhall winter's waſte reſtore, 
The moon and ſtars ſhall fade away; 
And ev'n the ſun himſelf decay; 
Whate'er we ſee, the earth, the ſky, 
Shall in one gen'ral ruin ly; 
From nothing all aroſe, and all 
Again ſhall into nothing fall : 
Secure of death, the ſoul ſublime 
Alone defies the wrecks of time, 
And, midſt the ruins of its frame, 
From changes free, remains the ſame. 
Man know, .howe'er defac'd by in 
hou haſt a ſpark of God within, . 
A ſpark of the eternal fire; , 
That ne'er ſhall languiſh or expire; 
Man, know thyſelf ſecure of fate, 
Which waits all elſe of mortal ſtate, 
To thee is an exiſtence giv'n 

Coe val with the age of heav'n :. 

The ſoul, freed from the chains of earth, 

hall go to him who gave it birth, 

ind through the tomb the paſlage lies, 
THEM hat leads to glory in the ſkies. 


M 2 Lord, 
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Lord, teach me, tenant of the earth, W 
Humble in thought and ſpeech to be, Bi 
But mindful of my heav'nly birtn, 7 
—- To act as one ally'd to thee. 0¹ 
Are 


VII. THE DEITY. 


EXALTED far above all height, 

Dwells the Supreme, array'd in light, 

Unchangeable his nature's frame, A 
He ever was and is the ſame ; n 
His being through all time extends, | W 
It ne'er begun, and never ends: W 
No force to his is equal found, Ot 


His mighty pow'r no limits bound: 0 
The heav'ns and earth his pow'r firſt made, Ut 
And, at his word, again they fade. W 
He, Nature's animating foul, T 
Pervades, directs, ſupports the whole: A 
In him alone all live and move, 5 Ne 
The creatures of his pow'r and love. Ca 
Of each perfection, he poſſeſt, | By 
And in himſelf completely bleſt: Te 
What needs he, then, of ſinful man? It 
Avails him ought that mortal can ? Ar 
Weak, — we on him muſt ſtil] depend, | Tt 
Erring,—and often we offend : Th 


We 
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We dread him as he's great and juſt, 


But, as he's merciful, we truſt : 
'Tis mercy that endears the plan 
Of all his attributes to man. 
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Vii. VERSES TO A FRIEND UNDER THE PREs. 
SURE OF MISFORTUNE. 


ALAS! how great and num'rous pains, 
The little ſpace of life contains ! 
We think that happineſs we've found, 
Whilſt dangers thick, unſeen, are round. 
Still on this ſtormy ocean toſt, 
Our darling ſchemes and wiſhes croſt; 
Unable to allay our care, 
We ſcarce can hope, nor muſt deſpair. 
To all the ſame diſtreſſes fall, | 
And muſt be felt alike by all ; 
Nor virtue in the human frame 
Can from its ills exemption claim. < 
But ſee a nobler proſpe& riſe, 
To thoſe, whom now affliction tries, 
If firmly they ſupport the load, 
And humbly truſt for aid to God: 
Though now they with the ſtorm contend, - 
They'll reach the haven in the end, 
We M 3. And 
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And learn with gratitude to prize In 
The ills that led them to the ſkies. Al 
Sw 

An 

Sr Ye 

Th 

| T. 

IX. DAVID'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL and Wl x; 
| JONATHAN, | Al; 

Ar 


This little poem reflects the higheſt honour on Da- rn 
vid's generoſity, in which he ſo pathetically be- Wn. 
wails an event, which promiſed him the greateſt Nn 
advantages, and from which alone he could de- Wy, 
rive ſecurity : he forgets every perſonal conſide- Th 
ration in the feelings of the patriot and the friend. Un 


IsRA'L! how is thy beauty fled! Th 
Alas, how are the mighty dead ! Al: 
Ah! don't in Gath, or As'klon tell, An 


How braveſt chiefs in battle fell, 

Leſt the recital of our woes 

Inſpire the triumph of our foes, 

Gilboa ! may no dew, or ſhow'r, 

Its genial influence on you pour ! 

For Iſra'l there receiv'd a ſtain ; 

There was the Lord's Anointed lain. 
Thy bow e'er conquer'd in the field, 
Nor knew'ſt thou, Jonathan to yield; 
Thou, Saul, gav'ſt not in vain the blow, 


Nor turn'dſt thou empty from the foe. 
Illuſtrions 
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Iluftrious pair! alike renown'd |! 
Alike, in death, one fate you found! 
Swift were ye, as the eagle's courſe, 
And ſtronger than the lion's force. 
Ye Iſra'litiſn daughters ſhed 
The tear for Saul, your monarch, dead! 
'Twas once his care you to adorn, 

ND BB His fall requires you now to mourn, 
Alas ! how, in the fatal field, 
Are Iſra'l's mighty warriors kilPd ! 

Da. Wl Thou, Jonathan, art fallen too ! 


be- Dear partner of my heart! adieu! 

<! Wl The gen'rous kindneſs of thy ſoul 

de- Nor fear could damp, nor force controul :. 
” Though try'd in many an evil hour, 

nd, 


Unwearied, and unchang'd its pow'r, 
It glow'd more ardent, and refin'd, 
Than ſtrongeſt love to womankind. 
Alas! our arms yield to the foe, 

And braveſt chiefs in death ly low! 


| X. ECCLESIASTES. 
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X. EccLEsIASTES, cHAp. vi. VER. 2,6. 


"T 18 better to the houſe of woe, 
Than to the houſe of mirth to go; 
The leſſons that its ſcenes impart 
Bring home inſtruction to the heart; 


Tis there that feelingly we learn 


Our nature's frailty to diſcern, 


And in the ills of others ſee 


What we ourſelves muſt quickly be. 
Folly's array'd in ſmiles, but tears 
Are oft the garb that wiſdom wears; 


Though ſad the countenance, the mind 


By virtuous ſorrow is refin'd. 
Deſtructive is unhallowed mirth, . 

It chains our nobler pow'rs to earth, 
But ſorrow weans from earthly things;- 
And from it laſting comfort ſprings. 

In penſive ſcenes that mend the heart, 
The wiſe delight to take a part; 
Deceitful joys allure the vain, 


That carry anguiſh in their train. 


Better to wiſe reproofs t' attend, 
'That grieve us only to amend, 

Than folly's ſong, with empty noiſe. 
That cheats us of ſubſtantial joys. 


For 
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For tranſient as the crackling blaze, 
The burſt of giddy mirth decays ; 

lts brightneſs vaniſhes in wind, 

But leaves it nauſeous ſmoke behind. 
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XI. 1 CORINTH. CHAP. IV. VER. 3--5. 


ON human judgement I reſt not my cauſe, 
Injuſt's men's cenſure, worthleſs their applauſe ; 
Of others how ſhall they with truth decide, 
Whom paſſion blinds, and prejudices guide ? 
But from God's judgement there lies no appeal, 
His voice th' unalter d doom of all will ſeal : 
Then be not prompt to judge, till he appear, 
The things of darkneſs he alone can clear; 
Before him ev'ry heart ſhall naked ly, 

And ev'ry ſecret meet his piercing eye, 

Juſtice by him ſhall be to all decreed, 

And due rewards confer'd on ev'ry deed. 


XI. HEB. 
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XII. HEB. CHAP. XII. VER. 1. 3. 


SINCE then our conduct is deſcry'd. 
By witneſſes. on ev'ry fide, 

Above each cumbrous weight let's riſe 
That clogs our paſſage to the ſkies, 
Ourſelves with Chriſtian vigour brace, , 
And patient run th' appointed race, 
Looking to Jeſus, who began 

And perfected ſalvation's plan, 

Who ſhame deſpis'd, and ſuff' rings bore, 
Encourag'd by the joy before, 

And, next the throne of the- Moſt High, 
Now fits forever in the {ky.. 

When in affliction's path he trod, 

His footſteps ſanctify'd the road: 

Let his example then reſtrain 

Your wearinels, and ſoothe your pain. 


VERSES 11th and 12th.- 


Affictions preſent pain impart; 

But, while they wound, they mend the heart, 
The inward ſovrce of ill deſtroy, 

And train us up to future joy. 


Gl: 
T te 


WI 


All 
All 


Ret 
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Do any in the trial fail, 

And faint, when obſtacles aſſail ? 
Confirm with proſpects ſuch as theſe, 
The drooping hands, and feeble knees. 


„ 


XIII. AN EVENING PRAYER; 


Fararn of all, with ſparing eye, 
This day's iniquity paſs by : 

My paſt offences I deplore. 

Enable me to ſin no more. 

Thou know'ſt my heart averſe to ill, 
Though impotent to do thy wilt: 

Thy ſaving light and grace impart; 

To guide and purify my heart. 

Gladly, myſelf, and all that's mine, 

| to thy providence relign ; 

Ev'n to my pray'rs what's ill deny, 
What's good, although unaſk'd, ſupply 
All-wiſe art thou what's good to know, 
All-gracious alſo to beſtow. 

Enable me to live, while here, 

Devoted ever to thy fear ; a 

And, when the ſpace of life is paſt 
Reeeive me to thyſelf at laſt. 4 
Do XIV. SUNDAY 
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And breathes its odours to the ſky, 
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XIV. SUNDAY. 


"Twas on this day our Saviour roſe. 
Triumphant over all his foes ; 

This day our grateful ſongs we'll raiſe, 
And join to celebrate his praiſe. 

This day from labour gives releaſe, 
And bids our cares and paſſions ceaſe ; 
God claims our time as all his own, 
And we muſt live for him alone. 


| Firſt to the houſe of ſolemn ] pray r 


With decent ſteps let us repair, 

And tremble with a ſacred awe, 
Whilſt near to God himſelf we draw. 
This is his houſe, — thy ev'ry thought; 
And ev'ry word to him devote; 

Far hence beev'ry thought profane, 
And ev'ry wicked word, or vain ! 
Let pious calm prevail around; 

For now we tread on holy ground. 
But hark ! the voice of praiſe I hear; 
That ſteals upon my raviſh'd ear ; 
The ſacred incenſe niounts on highz 


What 


In 


'S. 
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What ſacred raptures fire my breaſt! 
Sure God himſelf is now confeſt! 
What tranſports in my boſom ſwell; 
Can pen deſcribe, or language tell ? 
Say, infidels, boaſt ye a bliſs, : 
That bears to be compar'd with this? 

Without religion what remains | 

inreaſon's eye, that's worth our-pains * 
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XV. A PRAYER. 
LORD! firſt created by thy hand, 
And till by thee preſerv'd, I ſtand; 
Wert thou but once withdrawn, my frame 
Would fink to nothing, whence it came. 
Yet, Lord, with ſhame I would confeſs 
That I have lov'd and ſerv'd thee leſs: 
How frail my beſt endeavours be, 
My ſervices unworthy thee! 
No plea of mercy at thy throne 
Can I preſent, but guilt alone. 
My paſt tranſgreſſions, Lord forgive, 
And teach me, as I ought, to live ; 
While here conduct me by thy grace, 
And bring me to thy holy place. 


* 


Whit | N XVI. THE 
h 
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Are | Ho 


xVI. THE VANITY OF LIFF. Le 


AH! few and evil are the days of man, * WI 

| t Howlittle to enjoy, or hope forf here q 
Yet ev'n within tbis life's contracted ſpan; 

How much there is to ſuffer and to fear ! Cat 


So ſoon as are the days of childhood paſt, Giy 
8o ſoon are all our pleaſures gone away, 

For with the term of innocence they laſt, 
And with the term of innocence decay : 


The joy and peace that erown'd our early day 

No future. period thall again reftore ; 1 
How very foon, alas | they're gone away, 

When once departed, to return no more. 


Love's feveriſh heats invade the youthful veins, 
And flatter fancy with imagin'd joy; 

But, dearly bought its pleaſures by its pains, 
While future peace and virtue they deſtroy. 
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Ah! ſee the youth, to the unhallow'd flame, 
By paſſion long indulg'd, become a ſlave ! 
Ah! ſee him ſtript of fortune, health, and fame, 

And ſunk unpity'd to an early grave. 
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Dig we the mine of av'rice wealth to gain? 
Or, ſeeking honour, plow ambition's ſoil ? 
How oft our labour's exercis'd in vain, 
And diſappointment is the fruit of toil ! 


Let heaps of ſhining riches ſwell our ſtore, 
Its higheſt dignities let pow'r beſtow ; 

Who is ſo rich as not to wiſh for more ? 
Who is ſv pow'rful, — not to fear a foe ? 


Can all the wealth, the pow'r, by kings poſſeſt, 
Or from diſeaſe, or from misfortune, ſave, 

Give to a troubled mind its wiſh'd+for. reſt; 
Or reſcue one poor victim from the grave? 


Why ſeek from earth enjoyment to attain, 
Since ev'ry pleaſure cloſes with a figh? ?) 

At laſt we're forc'd, when long we've ſought ia rain, 
To own the folly of the ſearch, and die. 


But life, though ſhort and evil it appear, 
God gave not vainly, nor ſhould we deſpiſe ; 
For life, though ſhort, if ſpent in virtue here, 
Through evil leads to glory in the ſkies. 


Religion, 'tis from life removes its gloom ; 
Religion 'tis that ſmooths its rugged way; 

And points beyond the regions of the tomb, 
To the bright manſions of eternal day. 
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Religion ſhines with laſting grace, 
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XVII. TO A LADY FREQUENTLY SEEN BY THE 


” AUTHOR AT CHURCH, - xy 


THOUGH ever in your face and air 
A thouſand graces ſhine, 

Yet moſt you charm engag'd in pray'r, 
And almoſt * divine. 


Can ought ſuch luſtre to the 1 
As piety beſtow? 
Or, to the face can ought ſupply, 
So beautiful a glow 2? 
The boſom then moſt charming heaves, 
When with devotion warm; 
And piety to beauty gives 
Its faireſt - brighteſt charm. 


Soon flies the colour of the face, 
Soon fades the form away; 


And charms, that ne er decay. 


And when the charms that pleas'd us here, 
Shall with'their owner die, 

Far brighter beauty you ſhall wear, 
Uniading 1 in the ſky. | 


XVIII, TO 
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re- e 


XVIII. TO A YOUNG LADY WHOM THE AUTHOR 
HEARD SING AT CHURCH. 


BLEST chantreſs, well may themes divine, 
Demand ſuch melody as thine, 
Thee it becomes theſe notes to raiſe 
With heart, as voice, attun'd to praiſe. 
The careleſs ear thy voice can charm, 
The coldeſt breaſt thy voice can. warm, 
And thoſe, to whom before. unknown, 
Devotion's pow'r can teach to own. 
When pious themes employ thy tongue, 
We're charm'd, as if an angel ſung, 

n rapture loſt, we ſeem to hear. 
The ſacred muſic of the ſphere, . 
And by the praiſe of earth is giv'n 
Panticipate the bliſs of heav'n. 
The ſky-aſcending notes like theſe, 

he bleſs'd. inhabitants may pleaſe, 

ind angels, bending from their ſphere, 

e pious ſtrains delight to hear. 

0 be it thine, above to raiſe 
Thy voice in nobler ſongs of praiſe, 
\nd with the harps of ſeraphs join 

o celebrate the theme divine 
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XIX. A PRAYER FOR CONTENT. 
An ! teach me, Lord, to reſt content WI 
With what thou haſt already ſent ; | An 
And teach to truſt I'll nothing want, | 
But what thou ſeeſt not fit to grant, - If h 
| May I approve, obey, thy will, Mo 
And follow where thou lead'ſt me ill, 
Diſpos'd, as ſuits thy grand deſign, 

Or to receive, or to reſign, _ [fI 
My hours in health, in pain, employ, s A | 
And patient ſuffer, pleas'd enjoy, 

Each world regard with equal eye, Ane 
Content to live, prepar'd to die. Ane 
Ae | 'Bo! 
| Thi 
XX. A PETITION... 
i And 
ENcovrac's by thy father's care Wh 
Of human-kind, to thee I dare 
|  Humbly my God to pray; 
My wiſhes theſe, yet I ſubmit, Tho 
Whether thy providence thinks fit et 


To give, or take away. ak 
| ubje 


ject 
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Subject me not to pinching want, 

Nor yet exceſſive riches grant; 
But from thy lib'ral ſtore 

Give not what luxury may deſire, 

But reaſon, nature's claims require, 


Nor ſhall I aſk for more. 


While form'd to fear and fly from pain, 
And loving pleaſure ſeek to gain, 

Ah! don't my weaknefs blame; 
If health, ſucceſs, be found to pleaſe, 
More than misfortune and diſeaſe, 

Such is my nature's frame. 


[f I might aſk, I'd aſk to ſend 

A long-endear'd and truſty friend 
To guide and comfort life ; 

And more to render bliſs complete, 


And love with equal love to meet, 
A tender faithful wife. 


'Boye all I'd aſk a frame of mind, 
That's pleas'd with good, to ill refign'd, 
That knows each bleſſing thine, 
And, while it freely can receive 
Whate'er thy bounty deigns to give, 
As freely can reſign. 


Though other gifts may be deny'd, 
Yet O be this alone ſupply'd, 
Without it all is vain 
Grant 
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Grant me, of virtue's joys poſſeſt, 
And in religion's comforts bleſt, 
Thy favour to attain. 


A 


XXI. ANOTHER. 


J Age not pow'r, Taſk not wealth, 


Nor life continu'd long, in health :. 
Be theſe withheld, or be they. giv'n, 
To me belongs not, but to heav'n. 
Grant me, what'er my deſtin'd part, 
To act it with a ſteady heart; 

No other boon I aſk, may I | 

But uſeful live, and honour'd die. 


A- „-- & 


XXIII. A PRAYER. 


Lox, pity and a me ſtill, 
Though ſinful, I'm ſincere; 

And though. I cannot do thy will, 
Devoted to thy fear, 


When 
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When beauty, wealth, - their charms diſplay, 
I can't refuſe to fee ;— ' 


Though theſe may lead my eyes aſtray, 
My heart belongs to thee, 
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Lord, teach me as I ought to live, 
Or bid me inſtant die; 


And, or on earth to ſerve thee give, 
Or ſerve thee in the ſky. 


A r & 
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AH me! oppreſt with never-ending woes, 


My hopes and wiſhes center in the tomb 
When ſhall I ſink ſecurely to repoſe, 


And ſleep encircled with its friendly gloom ? 


Long wiſh'd in vain, no more I wiſh for weal, 
I only ſeek the reſt of death to prove; 


When I ſhall ceaſe, forever ceaſe, to feel 


The wounds of fortune, and the pangs of love. 


Soon, ſoon, I hope, that, to theſe Clofing eyes, 
Its laſt kind office friendſhip ſhall beſtow, 
Convey me where my honour'd mother lies, 
And bid my duſt with kindred duſtly lo w. 
hen | 
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Rank on my grave the matted graſs ſhall grow; 
The buſy and the gay paſs heedleſs by 

A parting tear, love, —friendſhip, — ſhall beſtow; 
And I at reſt from all my troubles ly. 


— 


Nr 


XXIV. TO PARENTS MOURNING THE LOSS OF 
AN AMIABLE CHILD. 


P ARENTs, with not that he you mourn, 
So very good, had ne'er been born: 


Does it repent you, to have giv'n 
To earth a ſaint, an angel heav'n? 


$4 0d ded $-<-04 43H 


XXV. ON THE DEATH or 4 YOUTH OF THE 
MOST PROMISING PARTS AND AMIABLE 
MANNERS  _ 


AND. art thou likewiſe gone away, 
Companion of my early day ? 
To. the firſt friend my boſom knew 
Already muſt I bid adieu? 
A vicious world's polluted air, 
Heav'n ſaw thee much too good to bear, 
And 
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And took thee to a purer fky, 

To flouriſh in thy Maker's eye, 
The worth in thee ſo early found, 
With merited reward it crown'd-; 
80 ſoon of goodneſs thou poſſeſt, 
t but remain'd to make thee bleſt. 


Nn 8 


OF 


XXV. TO THE MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR'S 
MOTHER, WHO DIED DURING HIS INFANCY: 


ALAS! *twas never mirie to ſhare 

A mother's love, a mother's care: 

Thou' rt gone forever from my view, 

Ere yet how great the loſs I knew : 

Yet, at the ſtory of thy worth, 

Th' involuntary tear ſtarts forth ; 

And to thy grave L oft repair, 

To mourn with filial duty there. 

Ev'n now thou mayſt thy ſon ſurvey, 

This tribute to thy mem'ry pay ; 

And to a name he holds ſo dear, 

Give all, that now he can, a tear. 

And, oh ! may death at laſt reſtore 
Thy ſon to thee, —to part no more, 
And there thy ſon his mother know, 
Whom yet unknown, he loy'd below. 
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Son- 


XXVII. VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 4 LADY, 


WHO DIED IN FRANCE; WRITTEN IN THz 
PERSON OF HER HUSBAND. 


SHE's gone ! a foreign land contains 

Her ever honour'd dear remains: 

Pale are the cheeks where beauty glow'd; 
And mute the tongue whence muſic flow'd 3 


Torn, in the height of all her charms; 


From a fond huſband's eager arms. 

Could youth, or brighteſt beauty ſave, 

She had not met an early grave 

Could worth reverſe the gen'ral doom, 
She d boaſt exeniption from the tomb. 
But why for her ſhould I complain, 
Though mine the loſs, yet her's the gain? 
Too good for earth, heav'n bade her die; 
And took her to hef native ſky. ' 


XXVIN. ELEGY 


by, 
[HE 


EC 
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Ne. 4-444 ps 


KXVIIEL ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG 
LADY, A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


How oft, alas! life calls us to complain, 
That all it gives, is giv'n but to decay 

How oft we're forc'd to mark in mournful ſtrain, 
Love,friendſhip, ſnatch'd,untimely ſnatch'd away. 


A mother's loſs requir'd my infant tear, 
Ere yet how much in her I loſt I knew, 
That next was ſhed on early friendſhip's bier ; 
And now, my Anna, to thy grave is due. 


Thy form ſo graceful, and thy beauteous face, 
Of pow'r to gain the heart, and charm the eye, 
Deſpoil'd of all their beauty, all their-grace, 
A ſenſeleſs clod amidſt the valley ly. 


Ah! whatavails thee, then, that once ſo fair, 
Since all thy bloom is now for ever fled? 
Can beauty bid the hand of fate to ſpare, 
Or is it honour'd mong the ſilent dead? 


All earthly goods to death reſign their pow'r: 
How vain the brighteſt charms that beauty gave! 
9 Nor 
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Nor can they comfort life's departing hour, 
Nor reach beyond the manſions of the grave. 


Thro! life's dark maze how chearleſs we would ſtray, 
Whoſe varied paths but lead us to the tomb, 
Did not religion with its friendly ray 
Enlarge our proſpects, and diſpel the gloom, 


It tells, That pilgrims in this drear abode, 
Far from our nature's bliſs we're forc'd to roam 


And death is only the appointed road, 
Again to lead us to our native home. 


) 


Let.but a few ſhort fleeting years be paſt, 
When all the good, who liv'd on earth before, 
Shall to each other be reſtor'd at laſt, 


Again united, nor. divided more. 


When ſhall the happy period &er arrive, 
When I my mother, lov'd unſeen, ſhall ſee. 

And of the many friends, endear'd alive, 
And dead, lamented, chiefly, Anna, thee? 


XX 


Lil 


ray, 
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TIN „ 


XXIX. ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG 


LADY. 


IE fair in youthful charms elate 
Come view this mournful bier, 

And give to her untimely fate 
The tribute of a tear. 


Like you ſhe once was young and fair 
Like you ſhe once was gay; 

To you remains her fate to ſhare, 
The victims of decay. 


Boaſt not the brightneſs of your eyes, 
Nor beauty of your form ; 

Bethink you now where Anna lies, 
The ſiſter of the worm. 


Conſider, ah ! how ſoon is paſt 
The faireſt brighteſt bloom, 


Alone beyond the tomb. 


O 2 


And make thoſe graces yours that laſt 
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XXX. TO THE MEMORY OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


CHATTERTON, 

Is, L 
-FATED youth! hard was thy lot below; 7 
How few thy years! yet, ah ! how full of woe! T 
How might thy genius have adorn'd our race A 
How thy misfortunes ever muſt diſgrace ! 6 
Juſt in its gifts to all, impartial heav'n E. 
To thee had greateſt good and evil giv'n, Fe 
From common mortals not diſtinguiſh'd leſs A 
© By mind, than fate, by talents, than diſtreſs : H 
Wond'rous, but hapleſs boy, to thee we owe 0 
Whate'er admiring pity can beſtow. N 


Small were thy claims, but ev'n theſe claims deny d, 15 

Thy mind indignant ſpurn'd its lot, and dy'd; 

Reſolv'd at once the worſt of fate to brave, 

And ſeek from want a refuge in the grave. 

What though, unhappy boy! thy ſad remains 

No rites attend, no hallow'd ground contains, 

Yet pity ſhall bewail thy hapleſs doom, AX 

And genius conſecrate thy early tomb, 

They, whoſe negle& deſtroy'd thee, now too late, 
Shall praiſe thy merit, and lament thy fate. ls 
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XXXI. ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


LE ſome fair flow'r of tender hue, 
That ſinks, oppreſt with early dew, 
That riſes and that fades at morn, 
And almoſt dies as ſoon as born: 
Scarce granted to the light of day, 
Ere ſnatch'd, forever ſnatch'd away; 
For thee, become but newly dear, 
Already parents ſhed the tear. 

Happy, who life with honour ſpend, . 
Or meet, like thee, an early end! 
Next to a life in virtue ſpent - 

Is death of one ſo innocent. 


r 444 


XXX11. VERSES ON THE DEATH OP THE REV. MR 
LOGAN. - 


ls Loe AN dead? and ſhall no lay 
Due honours to his mem'ry pay! 
Shall he, on friendſhip's tomb who ſung, 
Himſelf inſpire no tuneful tongue? 
O 3 Sweet 
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Sweet was the muſic of thy ſtrain, 

And ſtrong thy eloquence in vain ; 

Nor theſe could from misfortune ſave, 

Nor reſcue from an early grave: 

Cold is the breaſt that genius fir d, 

And mute the tongue the muſe inſpir'd. 

Thou'rt happy ;—yet remembrance vain 

Would till awake the plaintive ſtrain, 

And, while thy merits riſe to view, 

Recalls thy griefs and ſuff rings too. 

Thy frame, alas! diſeaſe oppreſt, 

And anguiſh prey'd upon thy breaſt: 

Ah! hapleſs living was thy doom, 

And ſhort thy paſſage to the tomb! 

All ye, whoſe hreaſts with ardour burn, 

Or melt with pity, weep his urn; 

He keenly felt the ſacred glow, 

And gen'rous pity'd others woe. 

And, ye cenſorious, ceafe to blame 

What rather ſhould your pity claim; 
Perhaps Four errors may be leſs, 

But felt ye e'er like him diſtreſs 7 


O may thy wiſhes form'd below N 
At laſt their full completion know. 
To ſleep in death in pious reſt, N 
And riſe to mingle with the bleſt ! 
Y 
W 


XXXIII. VERSLES 


SES 
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rel 


XXIII. AN ELEGY. 


IE joys of youth, no longer ye can pleaſe, 
The canker care preys on my. vernal bloom, 

My frame declines by {low, but ſure diſeaſe, 
And nature marks me for an early tomb. 


Though ſhort my life, yet I have learn'd to die, 
Nor dread the proſpe& ſoon to be no more; 

To love, to friendſhip, let me give a ſigh; 
Tis done—the parting conflict now is o'er. 


Who ſaw me once, when they ſhall ceaſe to ſee, 
Will not remember that they e'er had feen; 

When once no more, how quickly ſhall T be 
Fore'er FE as I ne'er had been. 


Nor ſun nor ſkies will ils their chearful ws, 
Flow'rs ſinell leſs ſweet, or fields appear leſs gay, 

Nor leſs their ſports or bus'neſs men purſue, 
Though I'm from earth untimely ſnatch'd- 1 


Let happly thoſe, who knew my early days, 
Who witdeſs'd how I wiſh'd, and how I try'd, 

Will not with-hold the tribute al their praiſe 
To what I'd been had life its ſpace ſupply'd. 


n 
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And friends will to the mem'ry give a ſigh His 
Of one whom they eſteem'd and valu'd here, of 
And Delia, dearer ſtill, when wand'ring by, 
Will on her lover's aſhes drop a tear. Of 
| Th 
„-- N 
Th 
He 
XXXIV.. EPITAPH. | 
| 6 W. 
Tu pot in which this youth is laid, Tt 
Let no unhallow'd foot invade ; 
Who early worth revere 
Will not this tomb unmark'd paſs by, Pe 
Nor yet refuſe to give a ſigh * V} 
To him who's buried here. a 
; 
For deeply in his youthful breaſt W 


Was learning's ſacred love impreſt, 
And glory's ardent flame; 
Succeſs though wiſhes can't command, 

If labours may ſome praiſe demand, 
That praiſe he well may claim. 


A heart he had to friendſhip dear, 
And to misfortune due a tear ; 
But moſt of all he lov d 
One tender nymph with conſtant heart, 
With paſſion pure, and void of art, 
And by that nymph approv'd. 


His 
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His failings lean'd to virtue's ſide, 

Of independence honeſt pride, 
Contempt of ſordid gain, 

Of follies of the rich and great, 

Th'unmeaning pomp of idle ſtate, 
And fopp'ry of the vain. 


Though humble, honeſt was his name, 
He fear d not poverty, but ſhame : 
To act a worthy part 
Was ſtill his aim, unknown to prize 
The little arts, by which men riſe, 
He liv'd to his own heart. 


perhaps the friends, who lov'd him here, 
Upon his tomb may ſhed a tear: 
Ah! ſpare, I pray, your woes; 
His virtues now, unmix'd with ſtain 
Within God's boſom ſafe remain 
Forever to repoſe. 
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THESE remarks on Poetry are inſerted, chiefly 
becauſe from their ſubje&, and the brevity with 
which it is treated, they ſeemed not unſuitable to 
the preſent work. The ſubject, indeed, has been al- 
ready ſo fully and ably diſcuſſed, that it may ſeem 
preſumptuous in me to have undertaken it. My ex- 
cuſe is, that it is not eaſy to refrain from pronoun- 
cing the panegyric of an art we love. Poetry en- 
gaged my earlieſt affections; it has conſtituted ſome 
part of the emplayment, and much of the pleaſure 
of my youth, In theſe circumſtances, then, though 


the execution may not merit praiſe, I hope that the 
attempt will be forgiven, 


* 
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REMARKS ON POETRY. 
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THERE is no ſpecies of compoſition more anci- 
ent than Poetry. It is to be found in the earlieſt pe- 
riods, and the rudeſt nations. Other arts are form- 
ed by flow degrees, and arrive at perfection by ſue- 
cellive diſcoveries ; this alone, neither at firſt requires 
labour of invention, nor afterwards admits of fur- 
ther improvement. Hence. we may learn that poe- 
try is natural, and that a taſfe for it is an original 
principle of the human conſtitution. When the mind 
is agitated in an extraordinary degree, it is not bare- 
ly content with informing others, that it feels, but 
lecks to expreſs theſe feelings in language adequate 
to the effects which they produce upon itſelf; and 
fitted to produce the ſame feelings in them. It is here 
that the imperfection of ordinary diſcourſe is per- 
ceived, and that the mind, at a loſs for words to de- 
ſeribe the ſenſations which it wiſhes to convey, en- 
deavours to paint them by images drawn from ſur- 
rounding objects. There is a melody natural to the 
car, and the voice of animated deſcription, of per- 

| FA ſuaſion, 
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ſuaſion, and of intreaty is generally accompanied 
with a ſort of unſtudied harmony: Hence the origin 
of poetical numbers. Thus we ſee, that the language 
of poetry is not leſs natural than its feelings. Nor 
need we then wonder, that the rudeſt and moſt re- 
mote periods of ſociety have been favourable to po- 
etry. The manners are then pure and unadulterated. 
In a {avage ſtate men are alike incapable of reſtraint 
and diſguiſe. They feel ſtrongly, and expreſs what- 
ever they feel, with the ſame force with which they 
conceive it. The objects with which they are con- 
verſant are few, and being continually preſent make 
a deeper impreſſion. Their language is ſcanty, and 
they have no words for abſtract ideas. Hence their 
converſation conſiſts almoſt wholly of alluſions 
drawn from ſurrounding nature. They do not de- 
ſcribe,—they paint; and, without waiting to con- 
vince the judgement, they intereſt the heart. 


Hour is not only the earlieſt, but the beſt of po- 
ets; and our countryman Shakeſpeare, who owed 
but little to ſtudy, diſplays more knowledge of na- 
ture, and more command of the paſſions, than per- 
haps any author who has ever written. 


Wa Ar next to the antiquity of poetry ſeems wor- 
thy of remark, is its Extent and Power.—— There 
is hardly any part of the natural or moral world 
which has not been repreſented and embelliſhed by 
numbers. The eye of the poet ſurveys the range of 
the univerſe, and from its exhauſtleſs ſtores ſelects 
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whatever is fitted for his purpoſes. He delights in 
deſcribing whatever awes by its ſublimity, pleaſes 
by its beauty, or ſurpriſes by its novelty ; and ſuch 
are the charms of the deſcription, that the feelings 
which the ſight of the objects themſelves ſuggeſted 
are again renewed, ſtript of whatever interrupted 
them, and accompanied with every circumſtance 
that can add to their effect. We ſee the ſublime with- 
out the mean, the beautiful without the diſguſting, 
and the new without the extravagant. The poet 
preſents us with nature, but it is nature adorned. 
We own the juſtice of the deſcription, while we are 
ſurpriſed, that it gives us a pleaſure, which the pre- 
ſence of the object could never afford us. We ſee 
beauties which we had not before obſerved, but 
which, when once pointed out, we wonder had e- 
ſcaped our notice; and we feel emotions to which 
we were formerly ſtrangers, but which, when taught 
to feel, we acknowledge to be natural and pleaſing. 
He tranſports to fairer regions, where every pale 
blows with ſweeter fragrance, where every field is 
cloathed in more beautiful verdure, and every ſtream 
flows in ſofter murmurs. All nature ſmiles around 
us, nor can we refuſe to partake in thegeneral joy. 
We bleſs the hand of the poet, that thus raiſed the 
ſweet illuſion ; even while we know that it is not 
real, and cannot be laſting, we feel its power, and 
yield to its influence, and are indebted to him for a 
degree of pleaſure, which the mingled ſcenes of life 


could never have afforded us. 
P 3 Nor 
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Non does the poet's eye merely ſurvey the ap- 
'pearances of nature; it pierces the heart. He traces 
its moſt intricate windings, and unfolds its moſt ſe- 

cret receſſes. He perceives thoſe nicer features of 
character which eſcape the vulgar. He is perfectly 
acquainted with the different effects which the paſ- 
fions produce, and the variety of appearances which 
they exhibit. He is, as it were, admitted behind the 
curtain of nature, and ſees the ſecret ſprings which 
move the wheels of ation. Poets are the beſt teach- 

ers of character; we not only own the truth, but 
we feel the force of their inſtructions. As they re- 
preſent objects of pleaſure, diſtreſs, or danger, we 
are affected with emotions of joy, of pity, or of ter- 
Tor. In our own boſom we find the originals. from 
which they drew. 


Tarxe is perhaps no claſs of men whoſe labours 
have done ſo much honour to the countries that pro- 
_ duced them as the poets. It may be affirmed with 
confidence, that Greece and Rome owe more of 
their glory to Homer and Virgil, than to Alexan- 
der and Cæſar. There are no writers whoſe works 
are more independent of the circumſtances of place 
and time; they are every where read with equal 
pleaſure, becauſe they are addreſſed to thoſe feelings 
of our nature, which are every where the ſame.— 
Their fame alſo is more pure, for it is not founded 
upon the prejudice of one age or country, but con- 
firmed by the conſent of diſtant periods and remote 
| : nations. 
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nations. Time, which impairs, and at laſt obliterates 
the fame of others, only increaſes the reputation of 
the poet. His powers of pleaſing are ſanctioned by 
the teſtimony of ages; nay, his works are regarded 
with greater admiration, on account of the length 
of time during which they have been admired : Like 
an old building that retains all its original ſtrength, 
and has become only more venerable by years. 


Bor there are, who, from confined views of the 
ſubject, deny the utility of poetry, and regard it 
merely as an ornamental part of learning. Such ſhow 
their ignorance of the human mind. Imagination, 
that faculty with which poetry has to do, holds a 
middle rank between ſenſe and intellect. Men in a 
rude ſtate are at firft entirely occupied with the care 
of procuring ſubſiſtence ; when the means begin to 
be acquired with more eaſe, and poſſeſſed in greater 
abundance, the faculties of the mind by degrees dif- 
play themſelves. Imagination firſt makes its appear- 


ance, and the charms of poetry naturally engage the- 


attention of thoſe who are juſt emerging from total 
barbarity. Their minds are not capable of compre- 
hending a chain of reaſoning ; they muſt be made 
to feel; they are not to be induced to ſtudy by the 
advantages of knowledge, they muſt be allured by 
the pleaſures of harmony. Their legiſlators, their 
prieſts, and hiſtorians, are all poets. The education 
of the children conſiſts in committing to memory the 
verſes in which are contained their laws and religi- 
on, which could not otherwiſe be preſerved. Thus 

from 
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from poetry their firſt ideas are acquired. Allured 
by the pleaſantneſs of the proſpect which it preſents, 
they inſenſibly advance in the path of learning, till 
a wider field opens to their view, and new motives 
ariſe to ſtimulate their purſuit. But poetry is the firſt 
| ſtep of the progreſs; and to climb the hill of ſcience, 
it is neceſſary that we ſhould firſt paſs through the 
bowers of the muſes. There alone we can receive 
the refreſhments which are requiſite to enable us to 
ſupport the fatigues of the journey. The purſuit of 
knowledge, when we have once begun it, we may 
be induced to continue by the defire of truth, but 
.can be engaged to commence wy by * deſire of 
pleaſure, 


WaarT was it that ſo much retarded the progreſs 
of improvement in the dark ages? Was it not that in- 
ſtead of firſt exerciſing their talents on poetry, they 
at once engaged in the moſt abſtract inquiries; and, 

not being properly prepared, waſted their ingenuity 
on points which they could not ſolve, and the ſolu- 
tion of which, bad it been practicable, would have 
been of no advantage. Nor were they able to ex- 
tricate themſelves from the mazes in. which they 
-were involved, till the peruſal of the antient claſſics 
inſpired them with a juſter taſte, and pointed out 
the natural track of ſtudy. 


Bur the utility of poetry does not ceaſe, even 
when men have made advances in refinement.— 


Young minds are commonly fond of it, and their 
taſte 
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taſte for it, if indulged under proper limitations, 


may be rendered ſubſervient to their improvement. 


Nothing is more abſurd, than to expect that the 
young ſhould reliſh ſtudies entirely foreign to their 
time of life. To give them habits of attention, atten- 
tion muſt at firſt be preſented with agreeable objects. 
For this purpoſe there is no ſtudy better ſuited than 
poetry, as it is a ſtudy of which they are fond, and 
which their powers enable them to cultivate with 
ſucceſs. The feelings are then warmeſt, and the i- 
magination moſt lively. Life isnew, and every thing 
appears tinged with the gay colours of fancy, — 
Youth is the poetical period of life; and why ſhould 
the young be denied to taſte the ſweets of poetry ? 
It will prevent their application, you fay, to more 
ſerious and uſeful ſtudies. But may not theſe be bet- 
ter cultivated afterwards ? Every period has its own 
powers, and ſubjects ſuited to the exerciſe of theſe 
powers. And why ſhould not youthful fancy be al- 
lowed to ſport itſelf at rhe foot of Parnaſſus, or on 
the banks of Helicon ? Does fancy in youth afford 
any indication of defect of judgement in more ad- 
vanced years? Or rather, is not fancy what we wiſh 
to ſee in youth, and what affords the moſt favour- 
able proſpect of the future maturity? It is only by 
the flowers of ſpring that we can anticipate the 
fruits of autumn. I do not mean, that a taſte for 
poetry ſhould be encouraged in the young, or cul- 
tivated excluſively of other objects; I only contend, 
that, where ſuch a taſte is, it ſhould not be checked 


or repreſſed. I do not ſay, that ſuch a taſte would, 
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be equally uſeful to all. To thoſe engaged in the 
drudgery of buſineſs it would be highly hurtful, by 


inſpiring them with inclinations which their ſitua- 


tioa would not allow them to gratify. With regard 


to ſuch, the argument that has ſo often been uſed 
againſt poetry may indeed apply, That mines of gold 


or ſilver are ſeldom found in Parnaſſus. But this il. 
liberal method of reaſomng ought not ſurely to af. 
fe the education of gentlemen and ſcholars. In 


gentlemen a taſte for poetry is an n and grace. 
ful accompliſhment. - 


Tacos who have afterwards made the greateſt f- 
gure in the abſtract parts of learning have ſet out 


with poetry. Poetry inſpires that enthuſiaſm of 
knowledge, without which any high degree of emi. 
nence is ſeldom attained. They, who have once 


taſted the ſweetneſs of the Caſtalian ſtream, cannot 


-be ſatisfied, till they have quenched their thirk at 
the fountain-head of ſcience. 


PoeTRy, thus favourable to knowledge, is equal- 
ly friendly to morality. The works of the poets 2 


bound with thoſe ſublime and generous ſentiments 
'which form the patriot and the hero. The feelings 


of true poetry are the beſt feelings of our nature in 
their moſt: exalted ſtate; and from him who is a 


ſtranger to their influence, nothing in life either 
great or amiable can be expected. Theſe feelings by 
men of the world will be termed enthuſiaſtic, but 
even the enthuſiaſm of virtue is reſpectable. In 


y 'outh, 


lif 
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youth it is becoming. The paſſions at that time of 
life are always warm; and it is of conſequence that 
they ſnould be engaged on the {ide of virtue. 


'BuT what proves the beneficial tendency of po- 
etry is, that it has flouriſhed only in the. freeſt and 
moſt virtuous ſtates, It is a plant which grows beſt 
in the ſoil of liberty ; and, though it may, to a cer- 


tain degree, be foſtered in an arbitrary ſtate, will 


never attain its native vigour and maturity. The 
mind depreſſed by {lavery cannot ſoar on the wings 
of fancy. 'The breath of the muſe.keeps alive and 
cheriſhes the ſacred flame of freedom. The ſtraine 
of the poet inſpire the generous ſentiments of pa- 
triotiſm and courage, which conſtitute. the ſole ſup- 
port of a free ſtate; and the deeds of the patriot and 
hero furniſh to the poet a ſubject fitted to rouſe and 
exerciſe: his powers. The patriot and the hero ſeek 
no other reward but glory; a reward which only 
the poet can beſtow. When the ſpirit of poetry is 
Joſt, when-the reward which. it confers is no longer 
valued, the purſuit of excellence, it is to be feared, 
will be neglected. Thus cloſely connected is public 
virtue with a taſte for poetry. Liberty and the mu- 
{es flouriſh and expire together. The ſentiments of 
poetry are too generous to be felt, its pleaſures too 
refined to be reliſhed by a ſlave. Thus much for 
the dignity and utility of poetry. 


Wr ſhall conclude with conſidering it as a ſource 
of pleaſure. . There is no enjoyment more highly 
delightful 
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delightful to its poſſeſſor, or leſs hurtful to ſociety 
that what is derived from a taſte for the fine arts, at 
the head of which-poetry 1s defervedly ranked. Po- 
etry at once gratifies the ear, amuſes the fancy, and 
intereſts the heart: It unites melody, imagery, and 
ſentiment. He who has a mind ſtored with poetica 
ideas enjoys the beauties of the univerſe with a re- 
liſh unknown to others. Thoſe paſſions, which in 
the vulgar are coarſe and uneaſy appetites, poetry 
:refines into delicate and agreeable ſenſations, But, 
indeed, it is unneceſſary to prove the pleaſures of 
poetry. Its oppoſers are they only who are entirely 
occupied with the purſuit of gain, or of ſenſual gra- 
tification, and whoſe ideas do not riſe above the 
ground upon which they grovel. Such have not 
leiſure to attend to poetry; nor, if they had leiſure, 
would they be able to reliſh beauties which they do 
not feel. Theſe are the enemies of poetry; nor is 
it a ſmall praiſe to have enemies like theſe. Among 
its friends it ranks not only the braveſt, the wiſeſt, 
and the beſt, but all who retain uncorrupted the 
feelings of nature, 


Isa ALL only add a remark, that eſtabliſhes poe- 
try upon the higheſt authority: Religion itſelf does 
not diſdain to borrow its aid. .He who has granted 
-us ſuch means of improvement as are ſuitable to our 
_ preſent ſtate, has allowed us to employ poetry to 
raiſe our devotion and enflame our gratitude, Poe- 
try, indeed, can never be employed for a nobler 
purpoſe than to celebrate the divine perfections.— 

There 
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There is no act of the mind more ſublime than 
praiſe ; there is no exerciſe that has a greater ten- 
dency to elevate our minds, and prepare them for 
that higher ſtate of exiſtence to which we -are 


taught by our religion to aſpire. 


| $45» = $4 . 
VERSES ON PAINTING, MUSIC, AND POETRY. 


YE pow'rs of painting, ' muſic, ſong, 
To you my higheſt lays belong, 
Iluftrious progeny of art, 

That charm the fenſes 'and the heart. 
And firſt, let Painting take her ſtand, 
Aſſume her pencil in her hand; 

To form the colours learn to flow, 

To breathe with life; with paſſion glow 
They from the canvas ſeem to break; 
About to move, about to ſpeak: 
Admiring we the work ſurvey, 

And gaze, —and gaze the ſoul away. 
But hark, what pow 'r of ſacred ſound, 
What ey is heard around 
While muſic's notes upon me ſteal 
What tranſports, what delights I feel! 
Its ſtrains are ſoothing, ſoft and low, 
And melt the ſoul to tender woe: 


2 But 
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But raiſe a bolder ſprightlier train, 
And all the ſoul is rous'd again: 
Muſic ! we own thy pow'r excel 
Alike the breaſt to ſink, or ſwell. 
But all that charms in ſenſe or ſound, 
- In Poetry alone is found ; 

Whate'er the fancy can delight, 

Or move the heart, in thee unite. 
Painting from eyes, and muſic draws 
From ears its merited applauſe 

But poetry, a nobler art, | | 
With force reſiſtleſs ſways the heart. 
The painting fades before the eyes, 
Upon the ear the muſic dies; 3 
But poetry defies the rage 

Alike of accident and age; 


Above the painter's or muſician's fame, 
High in the liſts of praiſe is rank'd the poet's name. 


ON 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


I $bmodoe $emecld 


Thr Periodical publications hold a diſtinguiſhed 
place in the annals of Britiſh literature, both on ac- 
count of their number and excellence. If I miſtake 
not, the merit of that form of writing is peculiarly 
our own; and the encouragement it has met with 
reflects honour on the national taſte. Its advantages 
are many and important. Its utility extends to all, 
as its ſubjects are of a general nature, and the man- 
ner ſuited to every capacity. While it amuſes the 
learned, it informs thoſe who have not leifure or 
inclination to conſult larger works, or who want a- 
bility to follow a long and intricate train of reaſon - 
ing. To the young and the fair it is particularly ad- 
dreſſed; the ſize allures their attention, the man- 
ner gratifies their taſte, and the moral inſtructions 
contribute to their improvement. 


ame. 


ON Tax firſt periodical paper was the Tatler. This i 
performance Lby no means regard as claſſical. Some | 
Q2 good | 
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good articles indeed there are, thoſe furniſhed by 
Addiſon, but the number is comparatively ſmall... 
The motley humour of Steele attracted the notice of 
his own times; but his works are deficient in point 
of dignity, and are neither recommended by the e. 
legance of the ſtile, nor the depth of the matter. 
His reflections are ſhallow, his diction careleſs and 
. embarraſſed. He is, however, entitled to no ſmall 
degree of praiſe, both as the inventor of this form 
of writing, and as having conducted it in ſuch a man. 
ner, as ſecured ſucceeding attempts a favourable n 
reception from the public. 


_ Taz' Tatler was followed by the Spectator; 2 1 4 
work which, on account of the variety of its ſub- W e. 
jects, and the ſkilful manner of treating them, is * 
deſervedly reckoned a ſtandard production. It is one WM * 
of the books with whoſe peruſal we are never tired, 0 
and from which we always riſe with freſh informa · 

tion or delight. Not that all the papers are equally 

excellent; but thoſe of Addiſon poſleſs ſuch a de- I 
| gree of merit as counterbalances the defects of the 
others. The eaſy humour he diſplays in ſome, and 
the becoming gravity he aſſumes in others, are e- . 
qually admirable. With what delicacy he laſhes the 


follies of the times, and with what propriety he in- . 
culcates the duties of life! His writings are of the ba 
ſmall number of thoſe that may be putinto the hands 8 


of youth without danger, and that are equally cab , 
culated to promote learning and piety, to form the 3 
ſtile, and improve the heart. Other authors we 


praiſe, 
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praiſe, Addiſon we love. The virtues he taught in 
his writings, he exemplified in his conduct. 


ArTer the Spectator was publiſhed the Guar- 
dian ; of which it is only neceſſary to ſay, that it is 
a continuation of the former. 


Taz authors of the World ridicule with great 
ſucceſs the faſhionable follies. The ſatire is polite 
and eaſy; the ſtories natural, and told with hu- 
mour. The gentlemen concerned in this publication 
were too well-bred, and too much acquainted with 
the manners of the age, to attempt to reform it by 
dry lectures or ſevere invectives. They endeavour- 
ed to render vice and folly ridiculous : What they 
withed they performed. The World will always be 
read with pleaſure by thoſe who reliſh the charms. 
of eaſy compoſition and delicate raillery. 


Taz Rambler i is a work of a very different kind. 
The language is elevated, and the ſentiments grave 
and plaintive. If ever Johnſon ſmile, it is the ſmile 
not of good-humour, but of contempt. Whatever 
character he aſſume, he himſelf is ſtill diſcernible. 
The moſt common occurrences are deſcribed with 
the ſame pomp of language, and the remarks every. 
where partake of the ſame ſwoln dignity. The Doc 
tor never deſcends from his ſtilts, never expreſſes 
his thoughts like ordinary men. He indeed poſſeſſes 
great powers of language; his periods are barmas»- 
nous, and his expreſſions forcible ; but we meet 


Q3 Wich 
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with no variety; his ſentences are caſt in the ſame 
mold, and one ftrain of thinking prevails through- 
out. The ſame ſound recurs on the ear, the ſame Il ” 
feeling ariſes in the mind. The Doctor viewed life IM ft 
with a jaundiced eye, to which every obje& appear. 4 
ed diſcoloured. We grow weary of complaints in- " 
ceſſantly repeated, though inforced by the powers J 
of reaſoning, and adorned with the eharms of elo- Ml 8 
quence. Beſides, the continued blaze of language, 
though at firſt it raiſe admiration, does not fail to 
fatigue attention. . Exceſs of light dazzles the eye, 
but cannot be long beheld with pleafure. We do not th 
praiſe the picture that is overſpread with one indif- 
criminate glow of colouring, but that in which light MW Pe 
and ſhade are judicioufly blended. I have been more 
particular in pointing out the faults of Johnſon, as 
his merits might be apt to miſlead imitation. ——. 
Strength of reaſoning, dignity of ſentiment, and 
force of language, he muſt be allowed to poſſeſs in 
an eminent degree. The morality with which the 
Rambler abounds is particularly excellent, and de- 
ſerving of the higheſt praiſe ; his learning and elo- 
quence are invariably exerted in the cauſe of virtue 
and religion. And let it be remembered, that he 
has the additional merit of having alone and unaſ- 
ſiſted conducted a work, which had before been on- 
ly accompliſhed by united efforts; whilſt, at the 
ſame time, he was engaged in compiling his dictio- 
nary, a taſk difficult and tedious, and to which his 
inelination rendered him averſe, 1 
ar 
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* Tre Adventurer is a work uſeful and entertain- 
ne ing. It abounds in flories at once adapted to amuſe 


fo the fancy, and improve the heart. It poſleſſes that 
variety which enlivens curioſity and telieves atten- 
tion. The tales of Hawkeſworth, the morality of 
Johnſon, and the criticiſms of Warton, form an ele- 
Io. Ml gant, pleafing, and inſtructive miſcellany. 


e 

4 Ir ſeems to have been the object of the authors 
ge, of the Connoiſſeur to make their readers merry. In 
. the choice of their ſubjects they conſulted the bent 


lt. of their genius, and the taſte of the age. Contem- 
nt poraries with Johnſon they adopted an oppoſite ſtile 
of writing. They rather ſtudied toamuſe than to in- 
ſtruct, to ridicule folly than to condemn vice. The 
ſubjects are light, and the manner ſuitable to the 
ſubject. It is deficient indeed in point of dignity, 
but has that kind of merit which the authors wiſhed 
to give it; and the topics of their ridicule, though 
themſelves of a temporary nature, will derive per- 
manence from the wit with which they are treat- 
ed. 


Ix this part of the iſland have been lately pub- 
liſhed two papers, the Mirror, and the Lounger, 
with a ſucceſs that only the event could have ren- 
dered credible. They poſleſs reaſoning, ſentiment, 
and humour, and do honour to the ingenuity and 
feelings of their authors. 'They are not, however, 

works 
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works for the many; the ſtrokes are frequently too 
nice to be perceived by vulgar eyes, the ſentiments 
too delicate to be felt by ordinary minds. It may 
appear to be pronouncing my own panegyric, when 
I fay, that I have read them with the higheſt plea. 
fure ; accompanied, I muſt confeſs, as a Scotſman, 
with a mixture of pride. 


ON 


THE SEXES, 


A FRAGMENT. 


Nr 


WHEN Man firſt came from the hands of his 
Creator, complete in all his faculties, placed in a 
ſtate of innocence, and ſurrounded with objects of 
enjoyment, ſtill ſomething was wanting to his hap- 
pineſs. In vain nature ſmiled around him, in vain 


pteſented him with her ehoiceſt productions. In 


vain the tribes of living creatures were ſubject to 
his ſway. He had no companion, along with whom 
he might contemplate and admire the beauties of 


nature. - The brightneſs of the ſun, the fragrance- 


of the breeze, and the melody of the grove, con- 
ſpired to charm him in vain. Theſe are addreſſed 
to the ſenſes, and in the ſenſes they'reſt; it is only 
by means of ſympathy they can.reach the heart. 
Pleaſures, that were confined merely to himſelf, 
could not long delight one who was formed to love 
and to be loved. His Maker deferred gratifying: 

him 
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him with what was moſt congenial to his nature, 
that by feeling its want he might learn to eſtimate 
its value. In woman he gave his laſt and beſt gift, 
without which all the others were taſteleſs and in- 
ſipid. Her ſmile brightens the face of nature, re- 
fines the pleaſures of ſenſe, improves the degree, 
and heightens the taſte of enjoyment. We feel then 
the ſweets of power, when we have one with whom 
we may ſhare it; and we are put on exerting our 
faculties to obtain the approbation of her whoſe ſa- 
vour is neceflary to our happineſs. If at firſt, with- 
out woman, bliſs was imperfect, in our preſent con- 
dition, without her, our miſery would be unallay- 
ed indeed. She not only enchances our joys, but 
alleviates our ſorrows. We fubmit to labour with- 
out repining, that we may lay its reward at her 
feet. Cares, in which ſhe is a ſharer, ceaſe to be 
irkſome. What ſuffering is too hard to be borne, 
what danger too difficult to be encountered for the 
woman we love! Without her we cannot be per- 
fectiy happy, with her we cannot be altogether 
eu e 


Ir man be ſuperior in ſtrength, woman is no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by beauty; if he can awe by dignity, 
ſhe can melt by foftneſs ; and, if his be the manly 
virtues, hers are the fofter graces. - The very con- 
formation of their natures points out that they were 
made for one another ; and it is only in union that 
they are ſuſceptible of their higheſt excellence and 
vu el — ſupports the fcebleneſs of woman; 

woman 
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woman ſoftens the ferocity of man. He poſſeſſes 
the means of happineſs ; ſhe directs them ta effectu- 
ate their end. When ſtrength is adorned by beau- 
ty, and beauty protected by ſtrength ; when digni- 
ty is tempered with ſoftneſs, and ſoftneſs blended 
with dignity ; when virtue is rendered amiable by 
grace, and grace reſpectable by virtue; then ſure- 
ly a character is produced the moſt perfect, and ſuch 
a character can only be formed by the union of the 
ſexes. Without this union what conſtitutes a vir - 
tue will become a defect, and what has a tendency 
to promote happineſs will produce nuſer y. 
Marriage, thou chief ingredient of pleaſure, thou 
beſt ſupport of calamity, without thee our joys are 
imperfect, our diſtreſſes hopeleſs ! Thy reſtraints are 
not painful, thy obligations are not heavy. It is 
love that binds thy ties, and alleviates thy cares, 
that renders thy reſtraints preferable to freedom, 
and thy cares ſources of pleaſure. Thy ties may be 


deſpiſed or violated, but not with impunity. Folly, - 


aiming at wit, may ridicule thy falutary reſtraints; 
and luſt, alike regardleſs of religion and humanity, 
may violate thy purity, and diſturb thy peace: but 
the wiſe will ever approve, and the virtuous revere 
thee. The inſtitution of God, thou beareſt in thy- 
ſelf the marks of thy Author, and art calculated to 
promote the beſt intereſts of our nature 
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DISSERTATION, Ses. 


K REEEF) 


THERE is a principle implanted in the mind of 
man, formed to aſcertain the boundaries between 
right and wrong. Nor does this principle merely di- 


rect; it approves and condemns, it rewards and pu- 


niſhes. Ir ſpeaks peace to the innocent, and terror 
to the guilty; it gives its reliſh to proſperity, and 
its ting to misfortune. The good may be unfor- 
tunate, but cannot be wretched ; the vicious may 
be proſperous, but cannot be happy. Conſcience in 
a great meaſure reCtifies the inequalities of our pre- 
ſent ſtate, while it clearly points out that perfect 
retribution which will finally take place under the 
Divine adminiſtration, Were this principle perfect, 
no other guide or motive of human conduct would 
be requiſite. But, alas! it partakes of the imper- 
fection of our nature. It may be miſled by prejudice; 
it may be overpowered by paſſion ; it may be blunt- 
ed by frequent repetitions of offence, and extin- 
guiſhed by confirmed habits of depravity. Its ope- 
rations may be erroneous through ignorance, its in- 
* R 2 fluence 
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fluence ſuppreſſed by guilt. On every ſide it is at. 
tacked by temptation, and is either melted by allure- 
ment, or ſubdued by violence. But our Creator has 
not left the direction of our conduct merely to the 
guidance of conſcience ;' he has aided its deciſions 
by the light of revelation, and enforced its ſanctions 
by the hopes and fears of futurity. But even theſe 
are found inſufficient to deter us from the commiſ. 
ſion of guilt, and engage us to the practice of virtue. 
The ſtill voice of conſcience is drowned amidſt the 
clamours of paſſion. Hopes and fears, whoſe objects 
are diſtant and inviſible, loſe their influence, when 
oppoſed to preſent and ſenſual enjoyment. On this 
account it has been found indiſpenſible, in every re- 
gular ſociety, to inſtitute different forms of punifſli- 
ment proportionable to different degrees of guilt; 
and add to the light of conſcience, and the motives 
of religion, the penalties of law, to influence the 
minds of the ignorant, and reſtrain the actions of the 
vicious, by the fear of ſenſible and immediate pu- 
niſliment. The puniſhment of crimes is indeed not 
left to be provided for merely by views of uſefulneſs 
or neceſſity. There is an original principle of our 
nature inimical to the guilty, that leads us not on- 
ly to condemn, but puniſb, their offences. When 
the breaſt melts with pity, the hand is ſtretched out 
to ſupport the wretched; when it glows with indig- 
nation, the arm is raifed to ſmite the offender. — 
When injuries affect ourſelves, this principle be- 
comes Revenge; which, however juſtifiable in the 
cauſe that firſt occaſioned it, is too often blameable 
11 EF: yd 
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in its future exceſs, and is neither ſoftened by pity 


nor reſtrained by juſtice. And while men carry re- 


venge too far, they are not only guilty of acts of 
unneceſlary and unmerited cruelty to others, but e- 


ven bring on themſelves miſchiefs more fatal than 


the original offence. Hurried forward by blind fu- 
ry, intent only on purpoſes of hoſtility, they forget 
their own ſafety, and are involved in the ruin they 


had deſtined for others. In a rude ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, reſentment is the only judge of injury, and 


revenge the meaſure of puniſhment; In ſuch a ſtate, 
right muſt yield to force; the moſt powerful only 
can themſelves be ſafe from the attacks of injuſtice, 
while they may injure their inferiors with impunity, 
The weakneſs of innocence will be aſſaulted by the 
ſtrength that ſhould afford it protection; and the 


fruits of honeſt labour will be reaped by the hands 


of fraud and violence. And if one party injure an- 
other capable of reſiſtence, the conteſt will be main - 


tained with deſperate animoſity, and terminate on - 


ly in the deſtruction of the one, if not both. 


To ſecure the peace of Gociety, and the rights of 


individuals, men entered into voluntary aſſociations. 
Laws were inſtituted to protect the innocent and 


puniſh the guilty; and magiſtrates were appointed, 


to whom their execution was intruſted. An offence + 


now was no longer of a private nature, it belong- 
ed to the community, in which was veſted the right 
of:puniſhment. Individuals gave up part of their na- 
tural privileges, that they might enjoy the remain- 
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der with greater ſecurity. They bound themſelves 
to obſerve the laws, or incur their penalties. Theſe 
they allowed to judge and puniſh offences, ſecure 
from their ſentence of a juſt and ſpeedy deciſion, a 
deciſion neither too mild nor too ſevere; at once 
ſuitable to the crime, merciful to the offender, and 
uſeful to ſociety. 


Wr are at preſent placed in a ſtate, when the 
Tights-of all are accurately aſcertained, and careful- 
ly protected; when laws are defined with preciſion, 
and adminiſtered with juſtice, But the beſt regu- 
lated polity is defective; and, after the ſucceſſive im- 
provements of ages, there is ſtill room for amend- 
ment. There are errors to be corrected, and defects 
to be ſupplied. In ſome inſtances the laws are too 
looſe, in others perhaps too ſevere; ſometimes they 

diſplay a dangerous lenity, ſometimes an unneceſſa- 
ry rigour. Men are continually varying, and eve- 
ry age has its particular vices, againſt which the laws 
ſhould. be calculated to guard. The experience of 
one period improves upon the wiſdom of another, 
and new occaſions occur to employ the ſpeculations 
of the philoſopher, and the exertions of the magi- 
ſtrate. 


Tax preſent enquiry, © Which is the beſt me- 
„ thod of puniſhing and preventing crimes,” ſup- 
poſes, as is really the caſe, that the methods of pu- 
niſhment hitherto adopted are defective, and capa- 
ble of improvement; and that there ill remain 
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ed. 


Ix proſecuting the ſubject, let us examine, firſt; 
the nature and ends of puniſhment; then the pro- 
priety and uſefulneſs of thoſe methods of inflicting 
it that are now made uſe of ; and, laſtly, enquire, 
what method is beſt calculated to anſwer the inten- 
tions of its inflition, After which we proceed to 
confider what means of preventing crimes may be 
adopted, moſt effectually to anticipate the dilugreess 
able neceſſity of puniſhinent, 


Tas intention of puniſhment in every caſe is to 
deter others from the crime that occaſioned it; and 
ſometimes, where the offence is of a more venial 
kind, to.reclaim the offender. That puniſhment, 
then, is the beſt, which is fitted at once to deter 
and amend, to prevent ſimilar offences in others, 


and produce a proper effect on the mind of the of. 


fender. 


I puniſhing we ſhould attend not only to the | 


claims of juſtice, but of humanity. Though the un- 


happy criminal has, by offending the laws, forfeit- 


ed their protection, yet {lll he is a ſharer of our na- 


ture, whoſe errors, while we deteſt their conſe- 


quences, we ſhould view with compaſſion z and 


whoſe ſufferings, as far as is confiſtent with juſtice; | 


we ſhould alleviate ; whoſe welfare we ſhould ſeek 
even in his puniſhment ; and whom we ſhould wiſh 


rather 


means of prevention which have not been employ- 
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rather to reform than to deſtroy. It becomes us to 
temper juſtice with humanity, and revere our own 
nature, even when debaſed by guilt. 'To the worſt 
criminal there is. ſomething due as a man and as a 
Chriſtian. But where the offence is more ſlight, 
there ſhould be a proportional diminution of the ſe- 
verity and infamy of the puniſhment. That punith- 
ments may produce their due effects, it is neceſſary 
that they ſhould be ſuitable to the crimes, on ac- 
count of which they are inflicted ; nay, to carry with 
them the greater impreſſion, they may be made to 
reſemble them in their circumſtances. Thus 
the thief may be cauſed to reſtore by his labour 
what he took by injuſtice. But if all offences, or of- 
fences of different magnitude, be puniſhed with e- 
qual ſeverity, he who has once committed the leaſt, 
will not heſitate to perpetrate the greateſt: He who 
began with fraud will end with cruelty ; he who 
ſtript bis neighbour of his property will deprive him 
of his life. It is no leſs inconſiſtent with ſound po- 
licy, than with juſtice and humanity, that the moſt 
petty offences, and the moſt enormous crimes ſhould 
receive the ſame degree of puniſhment. This con- 
duct, inſtead of operating as a preventive of crimes, 
will only increaſe their number and their guilt. — 
That we may obey the laws we muſt not only dread 
but love them. That obedience which is founded 
on fear is neither perfect nor laſting. If the laws 
in one inſtance are unjuſt or cruel, from this inſtance 
we will reconcile” ourſelves to break them where 
the reftriQtions they impoſe are proper, and the pu- 
niſhments 
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niſhments they inflict merited. We muſt be taught 
to regard the laws not only with fear, but confi- 
dence ; and to believe, that they forbid nothing but 
what is hurtful, that they exact nothing but what 
is neceſſary, and not only provide for our ſafety, 
but our happineſs. 


Waen puniſhments are as little ſevere in their 
nature as is conſiſtent with juſtice and the ſafety of 
the Nate, their execution ſhould be immediate. To 
protract the execution of a ſentence, when it is juſt 
and neceſſary, to indulge the hopes of a reprieve 
where it is not due, may ſeem to be mercy, but is 
in reality the higheſt cruelty. Criminals are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and diffipated, little diſturbed by 


the fears of futurity, and blindly confident in their 
own fortune. With them the fatal moment is not 


thought of till it arrive, and hopes of pardon or e- 


ſcape are entertaincd, till the miniſter of death is 


ready to perform his office. To rouſe their ſenſibi- 


lity to their ſituation, and cut off the poſſibility of 


delufive hopes, the ſentence, which juſtice and hu- 
manity approve, ſhould be executed without miti- 
gation, and without delay. This to the ſufferers 
themſelves would be the higheſt mercy which their 


ſituation can admit of, and would ſoon leſſen the 
number of offenders. 


Lr us now apply theſe principles to the preſent 
methods of puniſhment. It muſt be owned, that our 
laws are favourable to the accuſed, and that they 

have 
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have every opportunity to produce whatever may 
ſerve, either to prove their innocence or extenuate 
their guilt. The proceſs is fair and open; witneſſes 
are heard on both ſides, in regard to the circum- 


ſtances of the caſe; council, in regard to the nature 
of the law; the evidence of the facts is decided by 
the peers of the party accuſed, who have all the 
means that can enable to determine juſtly, all the 

motives that can induce” to decide favourably; 
and, in conſequence of their deciſion, the ſentence 
of the law is pronounced by the judge. But while 
we approve the method of trial, we-muſt condenm 
the nature of the puniſhment. 


Orrxxpxxs are ſometimes puniſhed with circum- 
ſtances of infamy that put it out of their power e- 
ver to retrieve their charaQter in ſociety ; and, by 
"depriving them of the means of honeſt ſubſiſtence, 
oblige them, from neceſſity, again to have recourſe 
to the very practices, on account of which their pu- 
niſhiment was inflicted. Diſgraee, inſtead of rouſing, 
extinguiſhes their ſenſe of ſhame, and entirely de- 
ſtroys their little remains of virtue. Inſtead of be- 
ing reſtrained by fear, they are emboldened by de- 
fpair, and make war on that ſociety from which 
they are driven. 


Waen offenders are ſentenced to confinement, 
or tranſportation, it is in company with thoſe who 


have been equally criminal, by whom they are har- 


dened in guilt, and encouraged to defy puniſhment. 
+, The 
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he priſon is the ſchool, from which they are, 
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h death of a criminal, only as it affords. an opportu- 
nity to imitate his crimes with greater probability, 
of ſucceſs, , and leſs hazard of detection. Even the 


4 only freed to practiſe in the world the leſſons of vil- 
: lany they have there acquired.; and from the place 
of their tranſportation they return to repeat the 
: crimes that occaſioned their baniſhment. As their 
' familiarity with puniſhment. increaſes, their dread. 
f of it is gradually leſſened, till at laſt it is changed Wil 
into defiance ; and the obſtacles that law has placed i 
b in the way of criminals only increaſe and aggravate +49 
their crimes. | Wl. 
e | il 
” Ir when offences are ſlight, we find the puniſh- l! 
N ments but little calculated to reclaim the offenders, Wi 
fear, when crimes are capital, we {hall find the 10 
puniſhments of as little avail ro deter others. The i ll 
r frequency of executions deſtroys their effect. By wink 
4 the innocent they are regarded without pity, by the. wah 
Y guilty without terror. They are conſidered in the 161 
0 light of a common ſpectacle, which may attract in- Wi | 
deed the attention of idle curioſity, but neither pro- 14 
” I duces any ſerious reflections, nor leaves any laſting 111 
By impreſſions. Rogues generally make uſe of the time, 110 
1 of an execution to ſteal; —offend in contempt of "I 
Wi juſtice, in defiance of puniſhment ; and conſider the, AN 
MH 
N 
" ſufferer ſometimes appears inſenſible to his ſituati- | 
a on; and the ſame obduracy of guilt, which led him k 
* to violate the reſtraints of law, ſypports his courage MM 
it. under its ſufferings. He meets death with brutal 10 
he | inſenſibility, i | 
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inſenſibility, or ſtudied defiance, and appears neither 
to regard his puniſhment, nor fear its conſequences 
in a future ſtate: an awefubexample of human de- 
generacy! an object at once of pity and horror !— 
At ſuch a ſcene, and alas it is too frequent, ſpecta · 
tors are eager indeed to loſe nothing of what paſſes, 
that they may gratify their own curioſity by the 
ſight, and that of others by the recital; but nei- 
ther ſtruck with horror at a ſituation ſo aweful, nor 
filled with reverence of the ſentenee of the laws; 
neither feeling increaſed deteſtation of guilt, nor 
Fear of puniſhment. The circumſtances of an exe- 
cution, with the other occurrences of the day, are 
talked of, and forgotten. 


| Taz infliction of puniſhment cannot counteract 
the effects of guilt already incurred. In vain, then, 
.are criminals.puniſhed, if the number of crimes be 
not leſſened : In vain is the ſentence of the law exe- 
-cuted, if it terminate merely in depriving an un- 
happy individual of life without benefit to the com- 
munity. Death is a puniſhment that ſhould only 
be employed in caſes of extremity. The proſpect 
of death, one would conclude, would be continual- 
1y preſent to our thoughts, and influence the whole 
of our conduct, and that to the guilty ſuch a pro- 
ſpect would have peculiar terror. But if this be not 
the caſe in common life, much leſs is it with thoſe 
who invade the property, and diſturb the peace of 
ſociety. We find that men, induced by paſſion, or 
ſimulated by want, engage without eſitation in 
actions 
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adlions of whoſe fatal conſequences they cannot be 


ignorant. That death, which even to the good is 


ſometimes an object of terror when viewed only at 
a diftance, is contemned or diſregarded by the of- 
fender, who has forfeited his ſecurity, and who is 


continually expoſing himſelf to freſſi danger. There 
is no fear ſo great, which habit cannot overcome, 


no danger ſo alarming to which it cannot reconcile 
us. We find that men, conſcious of approaching 
ruin, ſhut their eyes, afraid to anticipate the miſe- 
ry which they cannot avoid; and that the blindneſs 


to futurity, which was at firſt courted as a refuge 


from fear, ſoon becomes habitual. We find too, 
that thoſe, who already have often eſcaped when 
placed in-circumſtances of danger, inſtead of being 


taught caution are rendered preſumptnous, and truſt 


for their future ſafety in the fortune to which they 
are indebted for their former deliverance. To ne 
ſet of men, are theſe remarks more applicable than 
to thoſe who ſubſiſt by their crimes, and who at ne 
moment can be ſaid to be ſafe. Their life is full of 
uncertainty and danger: At one time they are ex- 
poſing their ſafety in queſt of plunder, at another 


rioting in debauchery. In every man they behold 


an enemy intereſted in their deſtruction ; and even 


Eannot truſt in the fidelity of their allociates, if, by 


betraying them, they may either promote their own 

ſafety or advantage. If, in ſuch circumſtances, they 

think they are wretched, inſenſibility is their only 

refuge from miſery, deſperate courage their only ſe- 

curity from * When they are taken, when 
8 J 


they 
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they are ſentenced, they are not forſaken by tliat 
preſumptuous confidence which led them to ruin. 

The interval between their ſentence and its execu- 
tion flatters their hopes of a reprieve or an eſcape. 
If ſuch hopes be cut off, they employ the- ſhort re- 
mainder of their lives to harden themſelves againſt 
the approach of death, which they oppoſe with ſtu- 
pid indifference, or dure with deſperate courage, 
When it is neceſſary then to inflict death, the exe- 
cution ſhould be immediate. At the ſame time, the 
_ frequency of executions ſhould be guarded againſt; 

but the ſentence of death, which juſtice has pro- 

nounced, humanity approved, and public ſafety re- 
quired, no power ſhould be able to reverſe or mi- 
tigate, to ſuſpend or retard. As certain; in ſuch a 
'cafe, as is the evidence of guilt, ſnould be the imme- 

diate'inflition of puniſhment. This conduct would 
be attended with the beſt effects. It would ſecure 
the majeſty of juſtice from violation ; it would pre- 
ſerve reſpect to the ſentence of the laws, and would 
at once cut off the ſource of thoſe falſe hopes that 
have encouraged fo many in guilt, and plunged them 
in ruin. Cruelty it might ſeem, but would in re- 
"ality be the higheſt mercy; and the immediate death 
of one might prevent the crimes, and ſave the lives 


of many. | ; 


Tavs we have found in what reſpects the pre- 
ſent methods of puniſhment are defective : "When 
flight, they are not calculated to reclaim the offen- 


f der; when capital, to deter others, that they are 
not 
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not proportioned to the degree of the crime; and 
that their uſefulneſs is leſſened by delay of execu- 


tion. We now proceed to inquire, Which method 
of puniſhment beſt unites juſtice with mercy, and 
while it is leaſt ſevere to the * is moſt uſe · 
ful to the community. 


Tur murder ſhould be puniſhed with death is 
a principle of natural equity. He who deprives an- 


other of life, except in ſelf-defence, forfeits his own. 
Life is ſacred ;--we ourſelves have no power over 


our own lives; to take them away belongs only 
to him who gave them. He who has once dipt his 
hands in blood is a dangerous member of the com- 
munity; and a regard to the general ſafety, no leſs 
than the voice of nature, demands his extinction. 
A murderer is a beaſt of prey, that ſhould be hunt · 
ed from ſociety; a monſter that diſgraces the form 
of man. The only expiation he can make for his 


crime - is to die: No mercy can be ſhown him con- 
ſiſtently with juſtice, with ſafety; and to one ſenſi- 


ble of the enormity of his guilt, death will be an 
object of deſire. Happy are we who enjoy the bleſ- 
ſing of laws that protect the lives of the meaneſt 
ſubjects; and no opulence of fortune, no eminence 
of ſtation, can exempt a murderer from that ſhame- 
ful death, which is the lot of the vileſt offenders. 
There are other crimes too, which, on account of 
their pernicious tendency to a ſtate, it may be ne- 
ceſlary to puniſh with death. Such among us is 
forgery. Commerce is the ſource 'of our wealth 
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and power; credit the ſupport of commerce : This 
wime then, by affecting our credit, ſtrikes at the 
very root of our national exiſtence ; and, in ſuch a 
eaſe, the utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhment cannot be 
condemned. Thoſe crimes, whoſe egnſtquences are 
attended with greateſt danger to the ſtate, ſhould be 
moſt guarded againſt by the laws. But inferior 
crimes might, I think, be beſt puniſhed by ſubject- 
ing offenders to ſolitary confinement and hard la- 
bour. | 


Ar preſent, when criminals are confined, num- 
bers are kept together.. Aſſociated in guilt and pu- 
nithment, they unite to prevent the intruſions of 
remorſe and fear. They maintain an appearance of 
bravery in conjunction, which, if ſeparated, they 
would be unable to ſupport. If any one has a due 
ſenſe of his crime and puniſhment, his fears are 
treated with contempt and ridicule, and he is obli- 

ged to diſguiſe his feelings, till the inſenſibility, 

which was at firſt aſſumed, becomes real, and he 
is the hardened wretch he wiſhes to appear. Want 
may have driven ſome unfortunate- individual to 
ſatisfy by a petty theft the cravings of nature. He 
is ſeized, confined along with the moſt abandoned 
malefactors, and perhaps deprived of life by the ſen- 
tence of the laws. Or, if the period of his confine- 
ment be protracted, he is gradually depraved by the 
example of thoſe around him. His thoughts grow 
familiar to crimes, his ears accuſtomed to blaſphe- 


my.- His fear of puniſhment is treated as weakneſs, 
his 
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his ſenſe of ſhame, the only remaining guard of vir- 
tue is overpowered by ridicule. He entered the pri- 
ſon unfortunate, he comes out corrupted. Though 
he had offended, he was not reprobate; his virtue, 
his uſefulneſs to ſociety might yet have been reſto- 
red, But alas, the laws made no proviſion for re- 


turning virtue! The puniſhment that ſhould have. 


recovered him from error confirmed him in guilt. 
He is again let looſe upon ſociety, with a mind fa- 
miliarized to wickedneſs, and a conſcience ſeared a- 
gainſt reproach; and his crimes terminate only with 


the period that deprives him-of tlie life he had ſo 
juſtly forfeited. Happy for himſelf, happy for man- 


kind, had his firſt puniſhment been his laſt! But. 
ſurely it were better to inflict a puniſhment that might. 
reform, and not deſtroy, that might reſtore the un- 
fortunate. offender to himſelf and to the ſtate, that 


might render him a virtuous man, and an uſeful ci- 


tizen. Solitary confinement joincd with hard la- 
bour, I think, might have this effect. Solitude is the: 
ſeaſon of reflection. The voice of conſcience will. 
then be heard, and the courage of guilt will droop. 
unſupported. . Things then appear as they are, ſtript 
of their-falſe colours. The mind reviews the paſt, , 
and anticipates the future. It cannot fly from itſelf; ; 
it muſt think, —and reflection will always be uſeful. 
Men judge properly, when there are no temptations . 
to induce them to judge otherwiſe. . Solitude is the 
friend of virtue; the guilty feel remorſe, and melt 
into contrition; good reſolutions are formed, and 
ſtrength is acquired to carry them into practice. As 
e ſolitude 
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ſolitude would be a puniſhment moſt effectual to re- 
claim the offender, it would be likewiſe moſt uſeful 
to deter others. There is ſomething in ſolitude from 


which the mind of man ſhrinks with apprehenſion, 


Pain, however violent, is not laſting. Death itſelf 
is chiefly aweful from the fear of futurity ; a fear 
little known to the ignorant, and ſuppreſſed by the 
vicious. But the uneaſineſs of ſolitude is ſtill the 
ſame, and one day is a repetition of the ſufferings of 
another. Man was formed for ſociety, and ſolitude 
deprives him of every pleaſure that is moſt conge- 
nial to his nature. In ſociety even ſufferings may be 


ſupported with firmneſs; in ſolitude pleaſures them- 
_ ſelves loſe their reliſh. Beſides, ſubjecting criminals 


to hard labour ſtrikes at the very root of crimes, 
which is frequently idleneſs, tends to render ſoli- 
tude leſs irkſome, and to form to offenders habits 


which may ſecure their future uſefulneſs, and ſup- 


ply them with the means of ſubſiſtence in their own 
labour. In the meantime they may reſtore to ſoci- 
ety by their induſtry what they had taken unjuſtly, 
the only compenſation they can make. When [ 


mention ſolitude, I muſt be underſtood-to mean on- 
ly excluſion from thoſe who might harden them. in 


guilt. They certainly ſhould be furniſhed with all 
the means of inſtruction, and with every aſſiſtance 
that might contribute to re-eſtabliſh their virtue; 
and, when they had ſhewn themſelves worthy, 
might again be reſtored to ſociety with whatever 
advantages their ſituation could admit of. This 


method of puniſhment appears to me the moſt un- 


exceptionable, 
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exceptionable, and provides eff-Qually for the ſafe-- 
ty of ſociety, in the manner leafl ſevere to the of 
fender. | 


Hor ſtill we muſt lament the unhappy neceſſity, 
that renders puniſhment requiſite to preſerve the 
order of ſociety ; and poor indeed is the conſola - 
tion, when we have ſuſtained injury from offence, 


'to be derived from the ſufferings of the offender.. 


Puniſhment is indeed intended to deter others, and: 
muſt: therefore be conſidered as a preventive of 


crimes z but fear will ſoon loſe its influence, if not 


ſupported by a ſenſe of duty, and the obedience it 
produces will at beſt be very imperfect. Precarious 


indeed, is our affurance of the continuance of any- 


conduct that is not dictated by the heart. If we 
wiſh to prevent erimes, we muſt begin with re- 
moving their cauſes. If we ſuffer the diſeaſe to 
ſpread without oppoſition, in vain we ſhall after- 
wards apply the moſt forcible remedies. Three 
great ſources of crimes are, in my opinion, Idleneſs, 


Extravagance, and Ignorance, which thelaws ſhould 
be calculated to oppoſe and prevent. Every encou- 


ragement, then, ſhould be afforded to induſtry. The 
vulgar are only ſafe when buſy; and with them 
idleneſs is attended with miſchief. Unable them - 
felves to regulate the employment of their time, 
and deſtitute of internal reſources, it is neceſſary 
that they ſhould be confined to a continued round 
of buſineſs. Out of this round, they are either in- 
juring themſelves.or others. On being always bu- 


ſy 
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ſy depends their virtue and happineſs. Every ap- 


pearance of ſloth ſhould be watched with care, and. 
repreſſed with ſeverity. He, who, without poſſeſſ- 
ing the means of ſubſiſtence, is idle, is either actu- 
ally engaged in ſomething criminal, or may juſtly 


be ſuſpected of bad intentions. Idleneſs is a diſeaſe 


more to be dreaded, as its appearance is leſs for- 


midable. From idleneſs the tranſikion is eaſy. to 


guilt, and from guilt to depravity. If it frequent. 
ly lead to ruin thoſe who poſſeſs all the advantages. 
of fortune and education, in the poor and illiterate, 
it muſt be attended with inevitable deſtruction. 


Axonen ſource of crimes is Extravagance. —— 
Thoſe, who have accuſtomed themſelves to live a- 
bove their income, muſt ſoon have recourſe to fraud. 
to make up its deficiency. Unable to ſubſiſt with- 
out their pleaſures, or enjoy them with honeſty; 
or aſhamed to drop a ſplendor of appearance which 
they cannot ſupport, they facrifice to preſent grati- 
fication their honour and ſafety, and become the. 
unhappy vigims of their own paſſions. . Alas! if 
any paſſion obtain the aſcendant, how quickly does. 
it lead to guilt and ruin! And how ſtrict a guard. 
muſt they maintain over themſelves, .wlio. wiſh to 
preſerve. inviolate their virtue and their peace. The 
declivity of vice is at firſt ſmooth and eaſy ; charm- 
ed with the proſpect of pleaſure it affords, we de- 
ſcend a little, and believe return within our power ; 
but, as we proceed, the deſcent becomes more vi- 
olent, till-at-laſt-we are hurried forward by an ir- 
| reſiſtible 
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reſiſtible force, that deprives us equally of the in- 
clination and ability to ſtop, and precipitates us in 
the fathomleſs gulf of deſtruction. To prevent idle- 
neſs, and reſtrain luxury, belong certainly to the 
legiſlature; and, by thus exerting their authority, 
they will cut off two great and fruitful-ſources of 
crimes. But though man may be refirained from 
guilt by power, he can only be rendered virtuous 
by perſuaſion. Fear may produce a temporary and 
imperfect compliance; higher motives only can in- 
ſure a complete and laſting obedience. The penal- 
ties of law will loſe their influence, if not enforced 
by the aid of religion. It becomes therefore the 
great and the opulent, as they regard their own 
ſafety, or the public welfare, to provide for the re- 
ligious inſtruction of the poor. I have ſo much cha- 
rity for human nature, as to believe, that of thoſe _ 
who offend, many are guilty through ignorance, 
and that, had they known the better way, they 
would not have followed the worſe, And pity it 
is, that a human ſoul capable of improvement, and 


'deſtined for immortality, ſhould be thrown away 


for want of culture, It is a duty incumbent on the 
rich, it is a duty they owe to God and the commu- 
nity, to take care, that the lower orders periſh not 
for lack of knowledge. With regard to the influ» 
ence of religion to promote the beſt intereſts of man, 
I kope, there are none here who call it in queſtion.- 
To the poor it is peculiarly eſſential; it is their on- 
ly guide and motive to duty, it is their only refuge 
and conſolation in diſtreſs ; it is their little treaſure, 


deſpoiled 
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deſpoiled of which they loſe their all. The conduct 


of the great is reſtrained within bounds, by a regard 
to intereſt and reputation. The poor are influenced 


by no reſtraints but thoſe of religion; and, if their 


zeal, not duly tempered by knowledge, ſometimes 
produce inconveniences, let us refle&, if not pre- 
vented by this, into how much greater and more 
dangerous exceſſes they would run. National pro- 
ſperity conſiſts in national virtue; and the lower or- 
ders, whoſe virtue depends entirely on religion, al- 
ways form the body of a ſtate. Let the great then 


conſider, that while they promote religious know- 


ledge among the poor, they not only confer on in- 
dividuals the higheſt and: moſt exalted charity, but 
are at the ſame time moſt effectually advancing the 
public welfare, Happy am I, that this has become 
an object of attention; and that, by the inſtitution 
of Sunday ſchools, proviſion is made for the religi- 


ous inſtruction of the riſing generation. An inſtitu- 


tion more noble in ĩts nature, more extgnſively uſeful 
in its object, cannot well be imagined. We may con- 
fider its beneficial conſequences as affecting not on- 
Iy a prefent ſtate, but extending even to eternity. 
Allow me here to expreſs the wiſh, That poſlerity 
may feel its uſeful effects, and that to its bountiful 
authors may belong the warmeſt prayers of thoſe, 
_ whoſe moſt important intereſts they. have thus con- 
fulted, and the higheſt bleffings of that religion, 
whoſe influence, by baden rogh its n they 
have endeavoured to promote! 


L 
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T $s8ALL conclude with drawing a compariſon be- 


tween the preſent and former periods in reſpect of 
crimes. Every age has its own vices. Manners 
indeed vary, but men continue the ſame. But tho 
every age be faulty, yet there are ſome vices leſs 


hurtful and atrocious than others. And, I think, 


that Nate of ſociety beſt which is moſt favourable 
to happineſs. Formerly, men were rude in their 


manners, and violent inKheir actions. Ignorant, 
and therefore obſtinate in their opinions, prejudice 
clouded the underſtanding, and paſſion miſled the 
heart. The land was a ſcene of blood and violence, 
Conteſts, the moſt frivolous in their cauſes, were 
maintained with the greateſt fury. Fond of diſſen- 
ſion, they were ſtrangers to the bleſſings, and averſe 
to the arts of peace. Crimes were attended with all 

the circumſtances of cruelty, and even their virtues 
were ſavage and unrelenting. Such is the picture 
of man in a rude ſtate: With pleaſure I turn my 
eyes to the pygſpect of poliſhed life; Our manners, 

now ſoftened and humanized, ſupply in ſociety the 

place of virtues where they are wanting, and adorn 

them where they really exiſt. Our paſſions are mo- 
derated and reſtrained ; our opinions are mild and 

tolerant; the indulgence we claim in thinking for 

ourſelves we extend to others. Vices are leſs black 

and dangerous, and even crimes wear an air of hu- 
manity. If we compare our condition with that of 
our fathers, we will find every reafon 'to be ſatisfied 
with our lot. To what ſhall we aſcribe the diffe- 
| rence ? 


1 


ſtate ſhall be rendered proſperous by the virtue of 
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rence? To the diffuſign of knowledge, and the in- 
fluence of religion. 


Tax light that has ſpread over the underſtanding 
has reached the heart, and has taught us not only 
to know, but likewiſe to feel, wherein conſiſts our 
thappineſs, If we would wiſh then to maintain and 
increaſe the bleſſings we enjoy, we muſt continue 
to cultivate the ſtudy ofknowledge, and the prac- 


tice of religion. To be deeply learned is the por- 


tion of few ; but none ſhould be deprived of that 
-degree of ines which is neceſlary to guide 
and influence the conduct. To all belong the hopes 
of religion, to all ſhould its doctrines be known. It 
is the buſineſs of the legiſliture to oppoſe the pro- 
grefs of vice, as well as puniſh its effects. To in- 
flict puniſhment is at all times diſagrec able; to 
inflict puniſhment on thoſe who have wanted the 


means of inſtruction is unjuſt, Let us begin with 


remedy ing the evil; let not the laws firſt make, and 


then puniſh criminals. Let the pog poſſeſs all the 


means of improvement; let their education be an 
object of attention, as it is of importance. Let in- 
duſtry be encouraged, and idleneſs ſuppreſſed; let 
frugality be enfor cad; and luxury reſtrained. Let 
the wiſe by their inſtructions diffuſe the knowledge 
of religion, and the great by their example add 
weight to its practice. Thus crimes ſhall be un- 
known, and puniſhments become unneceſſary. The 
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its members, and each member ſhall find his OWN 
happineſs in the proſperity of the ſtate. 


Ir any thing I have ſaid tend to advance the in- 


tereſts of truth and humanity, the object of my 


wiſhes will be gratified, and the end of my labours 
attained. This motive has prompted the preſent 
attempt; and, to the candid, I hope, will excuſe its 


errors. In youth it is laudable to attempt; it is 


ſurely not inexcuſable to fail. The failure of inex- 
perience, where a worthy object was purſued from 
right intentions, has no claim to the applauſe of 
the wiſe, but will always meet the indulgence of 


the good. 
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It is hoped, that the inſertion of the fol- 
lowing Verſes in this place will be for- 
given, as they were written fince the 
preceding ſheets were ſent to preſs, 
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A 


THE BARD. 


J. 


THOUGH humble, yet not mean, my lays 

Ne'er ſtoop to falſe or venal praiſe, 

To wealth unknown, I wealth diſdain, 

And give to worth my artleſs ſtrain: 

I ſing the man, who's doom'd to ſtray 

Unmark'd in life's ſequeſter'd way, 

Yet far above the vulgar throng 
Inſpir'd with love of arts, and pow'rs of ſacred ſong, 


II. 


His birth obſcure, no pomp of race, 
No wealth, nor ſplendid hopes ſhall grace, 
He'll ſpurn the infant's glitt'ring toys, 
And ſhun the ſports of childiſh noiſe; 
But court alone the muſe's ſmile, 
While nature's charms his ſoul bepulle b 0 
And more than fortune's joys he'll prize 2 ll 
The beguty of the fields, and brightneſs of the ſkies. i 
T 3 When j 
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III. 

When Spring, returning to the earth, 
Gives ev'ry fruit and flow'ret birth, 
And, in new verdure cloath'd, the grove 
Aatia renews the ſong of love, 
Delighted, oft with eager teet, 
He'll hail each op'ning bloom and ſweet, 
With ſwelling heart the ſcene ſurvey, 


And pour, by nature fir'd, the ſoul-inchanting lay, 


IV. 


At Summer noon-tide from the heat 
He'll ſegk in groves a green retreat, 
And, poring on the babbling ſtream, 
Indulge ſome ſweet poetic dream. 
When Autumn crowns the vary'd year, 
And ſuns a milder radiance wear, 
He'll walk at cool of ſetting day, / 
And gaze with wiſtſul eye on the departing ray. 


ä E 

When Winter o'er the dreary plains 
Confeſs'd in all its horrors reigns, 
When icy ſtreams forget to flow, 
And hills are hid beneath the ſnow, 
No proſpect ſeen around to riſe, 
But chearleſs waſtes and cloudy ſkies, - 
He'll ſympathize with nature's Rate, 


And muſe in mournful ſtrains the wrecks of time 


and fate, 
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VI. 
He nature loves in ev'ry form, 
Alike the ſunſnine and the ſtorm ; 
Though pleas'd the murm' ring rill he view 
Through flow'ry meads its courſe purſue, 
Not leſs he hears the torrent's roar, 
Hoarſe daſhing on the ſounding ſhore, 
Nor brighteſt ſkies delight his ſoul 
More than when lightnings flaſh, and thunders rend 
the pole. Ro 


VII. | | 
His is the boſom form'd to prove DAP lt 
Exceſs of friendſhip and of love; IN i | | 
His—ardour, that impetuous glows, | 
And pity—his, that melting flows ; 
No common feelings doom'd to ſhare, 


| 
His joy is rapture, grief—deſpair: | | 
| 


By joy exalted to the ſkies, 
But, ah! by grief depreſs'd how low on earth he lies! 


| -..._— 
Atid'as each paſſion rules the hour, 


The willing muſe ſhall own its pow'r: 


Now he ſhall ſing in am'rous ſtrains. 
The lover's joys, the lover's pains; 
Now ſoothing pleaſure ſhall inſpire, 
Now ardent glory rouſe the lyre; 
Now fancy's ſprightly lays ſhall flow, 
Now melancholy's firains, more ſolemn, ſoft, and 
flow. 
IX. He'll 
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IX. | 

He'll ſhun the buſy haunts of noiſe, 
And ſcorn the wealthy's ſordid joys 
But chiefly in the rural cell, 
The muſe's haunt he'll chuſe to dwell, 
In nature's ſcenes he'll love to ſtray, 
And meditate the lonely lay: 
To worldly joy and care unknown, 
The muſe ſhall fill his mind, and mark him as her 


own 


X. 
And though in life's ſequeſter'd way - 
Unknown, unnotic'd he may ſtray, 
Or doom'd in his diſaſtrous ſtate 
To prove the ills of partial fate; 
Yet future times, to worth more juſt, 
Shall deck the tomb, and rear the buſt, 
Shall bid his mem'ry death defy, 
And give on wings of fame through ev'ry age to fly. 


XI. 
Hail, Bun xs] thou pride of Scotia's ſwains ! . 

Born to reſtore her antient ſtrains, 
Far richer in thy native ſtore, 
Than treaſures of ſcholaſtic lore z 
Ah! let not genius, heav'nly ray, 
Like ſome falſe meteor lead aſtray ; 
Sacred to virtue be thy rage, 
Nor ought polluted ſtain the luſtre of thy page. 

or 


| 
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XII. 

For him, who in thefe ſtrains effays 
To give poetic merit praiſe, 
And fir'd with youthfut ardour tries 
To heights above his years to riſe, 
Yet, though unequat to aſpire, 
Can others excellence admire, 
Be his, though ſmall, no vulgar fame, 
To feel the thirft of praiſe, and plow with virtue's 

flame, 


Kn n | 
A DIRGE. 


g Tis night the wretch oppreſo d with woeg 
Forgets his cares in (keep, 

While I, a ſtranger to repoſe, 
Am doom'd to wake and weep. 


Though young, how oft I'm call'd to mourn, 
Thoſe early ſnateh'd away, 
And weep on love and friendſhip's urn 


The progreſs of decay. 


Scarce time revolving o'er my head 
Has mark'd my eighteenth year, 
Yet 
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Yet oft the mem'ry of the dead 
Has claim'd my early tear. 


Alas! between our death and birth 

How ſmall a-compaſs lies T 
Man, fleeting tenant of the earth, 

Is only born and dies. 


Soon fades, alas! the brighteſt bloom, 
I be faireſt form ſoon wears, 
Oft blaſted by untimely doom, 

Before decay'd by years. 


And ſmall is wealth and honour's pow'r, 
What moſt we want to give, 

To comfort life's departing hour, 
Or bid us longer live. 


tl > jy fad 


A voice is utter'd from the tomb, 
Aud nature ſeems to cry, 
Mortal, be wiſe by others doom, 
And learn thyſelf to die. | p 
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To MR. ROBERT BURNS, ON HIS ERECTING A 


STONE TO THE MEMORY OF FERGUSON THE 
SCOTTISH POET, 


T 
BENE ATH this ſtone, to merit rais'd, 
Lies FR usox, a name that's prais'd 
And lov'd by ev'ry Scot 
Complete alike in head and heart, 
But wanting in the prudent part, 
He prov'd the poet's lot. 


II. 
Let mem'ry hold his merits dear, 
And pity o'er his fate a tear 
Of kind oblivion ſhed : 
And mayſt thou, Buans! more happy bard, 
Receive, while living, thy reward |! 
Nor honour'd leſs, when dead. 


i III. 
A ſtone to him, to whom belong 
The honours, next to thee, of ſong, 
It well becomes to raiſe. 
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A deed like this may juſtly claim 
A meed more glorious to thy name 


Than all the pride of lays. 


TO DELIA ON FREQUENTLY .CHANGING HER 
DRESS. 


War, Delia, arts of drefs employ ? 
In you they ſure are vain; 

True beauty fin'ry can't deſtroy, 
But moſt it charms when plain, 


Then ſeek no more a borrow'd grace 
From white or blue, or green, 

But truſt to native charms of face, 
And modeſty of mein, 
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TO A GENTLEMAN WHO ASKED WHAT LADY 
WAS MEANT BY DELIA, AND TO ALL O- 
THERS WHO MAY HAYE THE SAME CURIO- 
SITY, 


You eager aſk me Delia's name, 
What nymph I love ſo well ? 

So pure, ſo delicate my flame, 
I cannot bear to tell: 


Then ceaſe with importuning art 

To urge me to declare a. 
The deareſt ſecret of my heart 

Her name is written there. 


U vanes 
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VERSES TO DELIA ON THE AUTHOR'S GOING 
TO THE COUNTRY. 


Wrra joy I might the town forego, 
The country pleas'd to ſee, 


If any pleaſure I could know, 
That is not ſhar'd by thee. 


In vain from place to place I range, 
For ſtill, where'er I be, 

My mind, incapable of change, 

With fondneſs turns to thee. 


PI mark, as through the woods I ſtray, 
Thy name on ev'ry tree, 

And bid each paſſing gale convey 
Thy lover's ſighs to thee. 


My paſſion I'll to groves proclaim. 
Birds liſfning on the ſprays, 
Oft taught by me, ſhall learn thy name, 
And Delia fill their lays, 


My paſſion to che hills around 
In ſofteſt lays I'll tell; 


Echo, 
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Echo, enamour'd of the ſound, 
On Delia's name ſhall dwell. 


Thus ev'ry object, taught by me, 
Shall ſome kind aid impart 


To cheriſh what I feel for thee, 


And ſoothe my love-lick heart. 


Wilt thou, when this ſhall meet thy eye, 
My tranſient abſence mourn, 
And ſoftly breathe a wiſhing ſigh, 
To haſten my return ? 2 
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